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The science of growing up in university 


Learning to deal with isolation, sex, loneliness and health 


Jamie Sarkonak 
STAFF REPORTER = @SWAGONAK 


Growing up is more than turning 18. 
It’s more than moving out of mom 
and dad's, starting university and 
having a credit card in your name. 
So what exactly does it mean to grow 
up, and what is the process that it 
entails? 

The answer isn't always clear, and 
the University of Alberta’s Nancy 
Galambos is a specialist in this field. 
Galambos, a developmental scien- 
tist and specialist in adolescence 
and the transition into adulthood, 
said the transition to university is 
a huge step towards independence 
because of the number of changes a 
student undergoes during this time. 
And not all of them will be ready to 
overcome these, she said. 

“(Students) all of a sudden get a lot 
of freedom. What are they going to 
do?” Galambos said. “They have to 
make decisions about sex, substance 
use, how much to study ... a student 
can get lost.” 

Galambos started her research 
in adolescence, but as her research 
participants aged, she expanded 
her area into young adulthood and 
onward. Life stages are different in 
researching. Adolescent behaviour 
is a unique experience due to the 
heightened level of self-conscious- 
ness that’s typical of the group. 
Research involves questionnaires, 
surveys and interviews. Participants 
are asked a wide variety of questions 
relating to school, family, friends, 
substance use and sleep among 


many others. Questions are asked 
repeatedly in order to later show 
how people change over time. 

As subjects move into new life 
stages, new questions must be added 
to account for new situations in life. 
Which is why the transition to uni- 
versity is so interesting to study, 
Galambos said. 

“You can see people going off and 
changing directions in terms of 
what they want to do and how they 
see the world,” she said. 

Participating university students 
begin as subjects in their first year 
and are tracked as they progress 
through academia. Some research 
is collected in daily questionnaires 
about students’ experiences, such as 
activities, feelings and sleep habits. 
Other studies collect datain monthly 
questionnaires, and participants are 
followed up annually after their first 
year. Along with these, academic 
data is sometimes collected from 
consenting students. 

“We can try to connect their 
achievement and whether they drop 
out with their experiences in their 
first year of university,” she said. 

The transition into adulthood 
is commonly assumed be cha- 
otic. While young people tend to 
experiment with negative behav- 
iours, they usually grow out of it, 
Galambos said. It’s called the “storm 
and stress” view, where people inthe 
young adult age group are thought 
ofas confused and troublesome. 
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Meeting UAlberta 


Max Tran 
BUSINESS III 


Gateway: If you had the opportunity to make someone happy, who would 
you choose? 


Tra: |'d have to say my dad because he is a workaholic. He works two jobs, 
literally his day starts at 7 a.m. and he comes home at 10 p.m. He just works his 
butt off. Just to see him smile would be great because he always looks tired. It 
kinda sucks because for days that | have night class, it is really the only times | 
get to see him. When | came home late, he would still be up. 


Gateway: What are your thoughts on “money buying happiness?” 


Trani: |'m not the richest kid in the world and | think I'm pretty happy. It's just 
some people kind of buy into the idea that money buys happiness because you 
always want things, everybody wants things and money is usually the way to 
get what you want. People get confused that when you get your want is what 
makes you happy. 
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Giving Day supports campus mental health initiatives 
24-hour online fundraiser reaches $45,000 in six hours, helps fund mental health programming for campus community members 


Richard Catangay-Liew 
NEWS EDITOR = @RICHARDCLIEW 


The overwhelming anxiety and pres- 
sures of student life can last years, but 
one day of fundraising — along with 
puppies and tea — at the University of 
Alberta could help change that. 

UAlberta Giving Day is a 24-hour 
online marathon aimed at raising 
$50,000 to support new and current 
mental health support programs at 
the U of A. In 2013, the National Col- 
lege Health Assessment found that 55 
per cent of U of A students struggle 
with anxiety, 63 per cent of students 
report feeling lonely while 8.5 per 
cent of students have seriously con- 
sidered suicide. 

Furry Friends, a puppy-petting pro- 
gram as a form of anxiety relief, and 
Unitea, a friendly and relaxing way 
to sip away stress, were on display at 
Giving Day's launch on Tuesday after- 
noon. 

Healthy Campus Unit team lead 
Melissa Visconti said Giving Day is 
an opportunity to raise awareness 
of different programs, such as Furry 
Friends and Unitea, and what they can 
do to support student mental health 
throughout the academic year. 

“Student mental health as well as 
student well-being is really a campus 
effort that involves all different kinds 
of people coming together to support 
students as well as our campus com- 
munity,” she said. 

The reason why different mental 
health support programs exist is be- 
cause it allows students to choose 
and figure out what kind of self-care 
works best for them, Visconti said. 

For some students, a Unitea tea 
party might be that simple solution, 
Community Social Work team mem- 
bers Michelle Holubisky and Tiffany 
Sampson added. 

“A tea party is a really simple way 


to bring together and engage with 
people,” Holubisky said. “To really 
highlight the importance of simple 
conversations and the importance of 
simple conversations in our day-to- 
day lives. We forget that social con- 
nection is a huge protective factor for 
mental health.” 

Sampson agreed, and said Giving 
Day is a way to decrease student lone- 
liness and isolation on campus. 

“It’s an opportunity for people not 
to feel invisible,” Sampson said. 
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PUPPY-PETTING PROGRAM Furry Friends is one of the programs to be supported by Giving Days’ funds. 


As of 8 p.m. on Tuesday, Oct. 13, 
UAlberta Giving Day has already 
raised more than $45,000. 

When the Office of Advancement 
approached Dean of Students Robin 
Everall, she said it was a “tremendous 
opportunity” to raise awareness for 
student mental health on campus. 
With the funds, Everall said the uni- 
versity’s network of mental health 
support services will be continuously 
improved. 

“There are real challenges for stu- 
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dents that can take their toll to the 
point that students’ academics and 
personal lives are adversely affected,” 
Everall said. “We're always look- 
ing for new ways to reach out to our 
students, to provide them with the 
services they need, and to help them 
deal with challenges that life throws 
at them.” 

UAlberta Giving Day runs from 
Tuesday, Oct. 13 at 2 p.m. until 
Wednesday, Oct. 14 at 2 p.m. Dona- 
tions can be made on USEED. 


Mental Health Support 
Programs 


The Suicide Prevention 
Program -— This program 
provides Certified QPR (Question, 
Persuade, Refer) Training to 
students who need it. Giving Day 
supports the Suicide Prevention 
Program by ensuring its staff 
and volunteeers are adequately 
trained in QPR. 


Substance Abuse Outreach 
— Alcohol and drugs are easy to 
come by in university, and this 
outreach program aims to draw 
the line between healthy and 
unhealthy consumption. 


Unitea — Set to launch in 
January 2016, Unitea is a way for 
students and staff to sip on free 
tea while connecting with the 
campus community. Donations 
help Unitea train volunteers and 
purchase supplies. 


Healthy Options —Don't be 
surprised when someone offers 
you a granola bar or fresh apple 
while you're studying in Cameron 
or Rutherford Libary. It’s easy to 
binge eat during exam season, so 
Healthy Options volunteers offer 
healthy snacks and free yoga 
sessions to help de-stress for that 
calculus midterm. 


Furry Friends — Who doesn’t 
like puppies? This program, 
formerly knownas Puppy Therapy, 
provides pet-assisted stress relief 
to students during exam periods. 
Social connection is essential 
when it comes to decreasing 
stress, but who says it can’t be 
from a dog? 


University warns that campus shootings aren't limited to US schools 


Kate McInnes 
NEWS STAFF # @KATEMCGUINEAPIG 


School shootings are on the rise, and 
the University of Alberta is warn- 
ing students against assuming they 
only happen in the United States. 

In 2014, Harvard University re- 
leased a study that revealed mass 
shootings — which are defined 
as incidents in which at least four 
people are injured or killed by gun 
— have tripled since 2011, with 
many taking place in schools and 
universities. Additionally, a recent 
study revealed there have been 142 
fatal school shootings in the United 
States since the 2012 Sandy Hook El- 
ementary School massacre, in which 
20 children between the ages of six 
and seven were shot and killed. 

Philip Stack, the associate vice- 
president of Risk Management Ser- 
vices at the U of A, said he believes 
the increase in American school 
shootings can be attributed to a 
number of factors. 

“There’s certainly some evidence 
that mental health can have some 
aspect to this, but that’s not always 
the case,” he said. 

“I think the U.S. is a unique situa- 


tion because of their very different 
laws associated with gun control, 
and their culture associated with 
guns.” 

However, Stack cautioned against 
complacency, saying that Canada is 
not immune to mass shootings de- 
spite stricter gun control. He allud- 
ed to incidents like the 1989 Ecole 
Polytechnique massacre in Montre- 
al, the 2012 Eaton Centre shooting 
in Toronto and the 2012 HUB Mall 
shooting at the Uof A. 

“These types of active shooter 
situations (are) far more prevalent 
in the U.S. than other countries, 
but that is not to say that they can’t 
happen here and haven’t happened 
here,” he said. 

2015 has so far seen 294 mass 
shootings in the United States — 
about seven per week. Since Oct. 1, 
there have been 12 deaths caused by 
school shootings, including 10 as a 
result of the Umpqua Community 
College shooting in Oregon. One 
person was killed after someone 
opened fire outside a Texas South- 
ern University Dorm on Oct. 9, and 
another student died after a shoot- 
ing at Northern Arizona University 
on the same day. 


When asked how the U of A can 
decrease the likelihood of a shoot- 
ing occurring on campus, Stack said 
that there is no simple solution. 

“All of our campuses are open and 
easy-accessible,” he said. “However, 
the university has a series of very 
good groups and services to try to 
prevent these things from occur- 
ring ... (like) our protective services, 
the Office of Safe Disclosure, (and) 
resident assistants in our residence 
facilities.” 

Following the 2012 HUB Mall 
shooting, in which three security 
guards were killed, the U of A's Pro- 
tective Services produced a Youtube 
tutorial on how to respond to an 
active shooter situation. The video 
demonstrates three courses of ac- 
tion: get out, hide and, as a last re- 
sort, fight. 

“(The HUB Mall shooting) el- 
evated awareness that these kinds 
of situations can occur on our cam- 
puses,” Stack said. “We determined 
that (it was) the right time to bring 
this kind of health and safety infor- 
mation to our campuses.” 

Though there is not a specific 
profile for all school shooters, Stack 
said that signs of someone who may 


GET OUT, HIDE, FIGHT What to do if there is a shooter at the U? 


bring harm to themselves or oth- 
ers in the form of a school shoot- 
ing include degradation of general 
appearance, removing themselves 
from social engagements and mak- 
ing threatening statements both 
verbally or on social media. 

“Health and safety is a shared re- 
sponsibility,” Stack said. 


SCREENSHOT — SHOOTER ON CAMPUS 


“We need to rely on the entire 
campus community. There are gen- 
eral signs of individuals at risk of 
hurting themselves or others, and 
we need to know what those signs 
are, we need to educate our commu- 
nity and we need our community to 
help identify those people if (they) 
see them.” 
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GROWING UP + CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


This is the most common miscon- 
ception about the area of study. 

“We have a tendency to look 
at young people and focus on all 
the problems, rather than look at 
them as out future citizens, and all 
that they have to contribute to the 
world,” she said. 


SEXUAL 


Going to university opens stu- 
dents up to sexual freedom, which 
was limited for many in high school 
by the watchful eye of parents. 
Though it’s natural and normal to 
be sexually active during univer- 
sity, students vary in emotional 
maturity, which changes how they 
experience it, Galambos said. 

“Some (students) might give into 
certain sexual activities when they 
don't really want to, or they're not 
ready,” she said. “Whereas others 
are psychologically ready.” 

Galambosfoundmaturestudents, 
who tended to be self-confident, 
independent and autonomous, felt 
goodin months where they engaged 
in sex. Immature students, who 
were less self-confident, not quite 
independent and had a higher level 
of vulnerability, felt the opposite. 


HEALTH 


Leaving the context of home 
can lead to students developing 
unhealthy eating habits that can 
lead to eating disorders. A study 
by Galambos showed that female 
university students living out of 
home were three times more likely 
to show symptoms of binge eating 
than those who stayed home. They 


also were much more likely to 
binge-eat if they weren't socially 
adjusted to university. 

Galambos also found that stu- 
dents in their first year are vulner- 
able to sleep disturbances, and less 
sleep was often correlated with 
lower academic scores. 

“All the temptations with (living 
out of home) can lead to less sleep, 
and less sleep is not good for aca- 
demic performance,” Galambos 
said. 

Another big influence of aca- 
demic scores was alcohol. The more 
alcohol one consumes, the lower 
the grades, she said. 

Mental health is also a concern in 
the university student population, 
and not just in first years either. 
Any study that measures amounts 
of depression in students comes 
up with large numbers, including 
studies specific to the UofA. 

“It'sabig problem... surveys show 
that 40 to 50 per cent of univer- 
sity students are showing signs of 
depression,” Galambos said. “That’s 
really worrisome.” 


SOCIAL 


Developmentally, the young adult 
age group undergoes intense psy- 
chosocial development, especially 
during the first two years of uni- 
versity. Research has shown that 
students grow in their ability to be 
intimate — the broad sense of feel- 
ing connected to other people. For 
students that stay in university, the 
ability to connect socially improves 
over the course of their degree, 
especially in the first couple years. 
The reason for this is thought to be 
experience, Galambos said. 

“University is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for a lot of students,” she 
said. “You're increasingly becom- 


TAME 


ing autonomous, you are able to 
meet new people in your courses. 
You can find yourself.” 

Isolation is a common problem 
in students, especially for those 
in that transitional first year. This 
is largely because it accompanies 
all of the other stressors that come 
with being in a transitional state, 
Shauna Rosiechuk, Counseling 
and Clinical Services registered 
psychologist said. The feeling is 
common in those who have to 
deal with issues like learning to be 
independent, making new friends, 
working out long-distance rela- 
tionships and really anything that 
comes with being in a completely 
new social scene, she said. 

The burden of stressors is some- 
thing that students, like fourth- 
year computing science student 
Rishi Barnwal, had to learn to over- 
come. 

“T'll be honest, first-year was one 
of the worst years of my life,” he 
said. 

The negativity was strongest in 
his first semester. Living on campus 
helped in terms of academics, but it 
came with other challenges as well. 
For his whole life, Rishi’s parents 
had given him everything, which 
he didn't realise until he had moved 
away. 

“Tt left me feeling empty when my 
brother finally came and dropped 
me off at Lister,” he said. 

Barnwal’s feeling of loneliness 
would leave while he was hanging 
out with his floormates, but after 
everyone retired for the night, the 
feeling wouldreturn. Another prob- 
lem came into play if floormates 
didn’t get along. They couldn't go 
home after school and havea break. 
It took a while to get over, Barnwal 
said. 

Isolation — because it’s felt on 
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an individual basis — is difficult 
to identify. People vary in how 
they experience and show when 
they’re feeling isolation and how 
they deal with it. Barnwal describes 
the feeing of being lonely as simply 
“nothing at all.” 

“T think that’s the worst part,” he 
said. “You're not happy or sad. You 
just feel empty, like something’s 
missing, but you won't know what.” 

Barnwal experienced a second 
hard-hitting wave of loneliness the 
summer after third-year. It was 
the summer when “literally noth- 
ing at all went right.” Barnwal was 
now living off-campus, nearly 
failed out of school, experienced a 
breakup, lost his job and had two 
of his pet birds pass away despite 
doing everything he could. His par- 
ents, who lived in Calgary, moved 
to Texas and his brother relocated 
to Los Angeles. 

“In the span of a few months I 
pretty much lost everyone who ever 
loved me,” he said. “I realized how 
powerful this horrible feeling can 
be. It can basically make you lose 
interest to do anything. 

Even Barnwal’s hobbies didn’t 
interest him anymore. What got 
him through was the support of 
a few friends kept in contact and 
made sure he was doing OK. 

For those currently dealing with 
isolation, it’s important to note the 
main factor that allows the experi- 
ence to become long-term is lack of 
action, Rosiechuk said. 

“Loneliness is a passive state,” she 
said. 

“So it’s really maintained by let- 
ting it continue and not doing any- 
thing to change it.” 

Barnwal, now in his fourth year, 
has many friends from differ- 
ent student groups and has since 
learned plenty of ways to deal with 


loneliness. He tries to understand 
when he feels lonely, and under- 
stands he has nothing to lose if he 
were to talk to people. His biggest 
regret in his first year was not doing 
this — talking to people and reach- 
ing out, he said. 

“(People) don’t bite,” he said. 
“University is where you make the 
best friends in your life. They're not 
always going to come to you.” 

It’s important to differenti- 
ate between being loneliness and 
aloneness, Shauna Rosiechuk said. 
Loneliness is a feeling of sadness, 
while aloneness is the simple act of 
not being around others. In clinical 
psychology, someone feeling lonely 
may be asked questions to discover 
the source of anxiety or negativity 
about being alone. For some, the 
problem is being bored. For others, 
its sadness. Some even feel the exis- 
tential anxiety of being alone in the 
universe, Rosiechuk said. 

For Barhman, the difference is 
very clear — and one is definitely 
worse than the other. 

“Tlike being alone sometimes,” he 
said. 

Being alone can just mean taking 
a “me day,” which comes with many 
benefits the individual, such as 
giving time to reflect on life, but 
also just recharge. Barnwal’s most 
recent “me day” was relaxing. He 
read books, ordered a pizza and 
played videogames. To him, it didn't 
feel lonely at all. 

“Being lonely is a lot worse,” he 
said. 

It’s always possible to be lonely, 
Barnwal said. It’s possible to feel 
loneley even if one has lots of 
friends, as the problem stems from 
not feeling connected to them. 
Nobody wants to experience loneli- 
ness, but there are times where it’s 
nice to be alone, he said. 
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Students tend to stay silent when cyberbullied, researcher says 


Kate McInnes 
NEWS STAFF = @KATEMCGUINEAPIG 


While the effects of cyberbullying 
can be debilitating, the behavior it- 
self often goes unreported. 

According to a recent study co- 
authored by several University of 
Alberta doctors and researchers 
published in the JAMA Pediatrics 
Journal, 23 per cent of adolescents 
aged 12 to 18 report being bullied 
online. The study revealed a num- 
ber of findings regarding cyberbul- 
lying, the most noteworthy being 
that the effects of bullying can be as 
bad as or worse than child abuse. 

Michele Dyson, a researche as- 
sociate in the Faculty of Medicine's 
Department of Pediatrics and as- 
sistant professor at the Alberta Re- 
search Centre for Health Evidence, 
described how her cohort’s study 
analyzed 36 studies on cyberbully- 
ing and compiled the data into one 
cross-sectional review. 

“We didn’t identify any research 
that looked at what predisposes 
kids (or) what causes (cyberbully- 
ing),” Dyson said. 

“However, identifying some of 
those factors will be important for 
future research and for preventa- 
tive management strategies.” 

Bullying — _ defined by 
the University of Alberta's 
Discrimination, Harassment and 
Duty to Accommodate Policy — 
refers to a form of aggression that 
may include physical, verbal or 
emotional abuse. The document 
emphasizes that the biggest 
victims at the U of A are members 
of the LGBT+ community, with 
90 per cent of transgendered 
individuals reporting instances of 
cyberbullying. 

According to Dyson, a major 
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STAYING SILENT A study by the U of A has revealed that cyberbullying can be as bad — if not worse — than child abuse. 


finding in the study was victims of 
cyberbullying are reluctant to tell 
anyone about the incident. 

“It’s important for us to remove 
the stigma surrounding (cyberbul- 
lying) and drive home the point 
that it’s important to tell people,” 
she said. 

“Just ignoring it or pretending 
like it’s not happening is not 
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necessarily the best strategy.” 

A recent report by the Govern- 
ment of Canada stated 90 per cent 
of Canadians would support a law 
that would prohibit the “use of any 
electronic means to coerce, intimi- 
date, harass or cause other sub- 
stantial emotional distress.” 

So far, no law like this has been 
proposed. 
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Because of social media's 
relatively recent development, 
Dyson said it is hard to say what 
the long-term psychological effects 
of cyberbullying are, though she 
is hopeful that research on the 
subject will continue to develop. 

“What drew me into this study 
was the impact of these new tech- 
nologies that are so prevalent on 
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children’s mental health,” Dyson 
said. 

“I think that for cyberbullying ... 
the research will advance as that 
long-term impact moves beyond 
what exists now ... to see how we 
can use this information to prevent 
it in the future (and) how we can 
use it to treat kids when it has hap- 
pened to them.” 
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PICKUP TRUCK PICKED UP 


An off-duty University of Alberta 
Protective Services (UAPS) Officer 
was passing through South 
Campus when he noticed a brand 
new Ford pickup truck was parked 
by two young suspicious-looking 
individuals. 

The two individuals, one male and 
one female, wandered into the 
Saville Centre’s women’s change 
roomas the UAPS officer called for 
reinforcements. UAPS officers and 
Edmonton Police Services (EPS) 
officers arrived, and upon inspec- 
tion, determined that the Ford 
truck was stolen. 

EPS charged the individuals 
with stolen property and with tres- 
passing on U ofA property. 

UAPS Acting Inspector Marcel 
Roth said the off-duty officer's 
crime sense was crucial in catch- 
ing the two culprits. 

“Our ‘Spidey-sense’ was tingling 
that the individual (went into 
Saville Centre) to either commit a 
theft or to scope the area out while 
the male was keeping watch,” he 
said. “That drew our attention as 
doubly suspicious once they were 
engaging in that type of activity.” 


CAUGHT ON KIJIJI 


A total of 10 locker thefts in CAB 
were reported to UAPS as broken 
into from mid- to late-September. 
One student who filled out a report 
to UAPS was searching for replac- 
ment items stolen from her locker 
stolen propery on sale from one of 
the vendors. 

The student reported the suspi- 
cious vendor to UAPS and EPS, and 


criminal charges have been laid. 
Roth advises any students who 
hadtheirlocker broken into during 
that time frame call UAPS at 780- 
492-5050 or visit their office in the 
Education parkade, as they may 
have recovered their property. 


BREAK-IN BONANZA 


Break-and-enters continue to 
climb at the U of A, as four break- 
ins were reported from Sept. 22 to 
oct. 9. 

The Aboriginal Student Council 
located in the old Power Plant 
building received a mischievi- 
ous surprise as they entered their 
office on Oct. 4, as some hot dog 
broke in and squirted mustard all 
over the vicinity. However, the 
office was able to relish in the fact 
that there were no signs of forced 
entry or stolen property. 

The Second Cup in the Business 
Atrium is known to be a regular 
destination for students to get their 
caffeine fix, but lately it’s been a 
regular destination for break-ins. 
Between Oct. 6 and 7, the kiosk 
was broken into, although noth- 
ing was stolen. Roth attributes the 
open roof of the Second Cup as the 
reason why this is an easy destina- 
tion for break-and-enters. 

Students who kept their gaming 
supplies in the Medical Science 
Building lounge were left control- 
ler-less, as thieves made away with 
$700 worth of games, cables and 
systems on Sept. 24. There are cur- 
rently no leads on the case. 

Campus buildings and locker 
rooms are usually broken into, but 
this time PCL construction trailers 
fell victim to break-ins between 
Oct. 2 and 3. No significant prop- 
erty was stolen, and UAPS have not 
located any suspects. 


Sustainability Awareness Week set to begin 


Mitch Sorensen 
STAFF REPORTER = @SONOFATMITCHH 


Students will have a chance to re- 
up their knowledge on everything 
from the oil sands to cooking, as the 
eighth annual Sustainability Aware- 
ness Week (SAW) is set to kick off on 
Oct. 19. 

Hosted by the University of Al- 
berta’s Office of Sustainability, SAW 
will be coming to campus from Oct. 
19 to 23. Involving a multitude of on 
and off-campus organizations, the 
event’s organizers aim to provide 
students with the opportunity to 
learn about environmental, social 
and economic stability. 

Every event on the calendar is led 
by a different group when it comes 
to sustainability, Office of Sustain- 
ability Coordinator Lisa Dockman 
said. Groups on campus involved 
with SAW this year include Health- 
nuts, The Landing, EcoCar Team, 
Energy Club, Oilsands Student Del- 
egation and Campus Vert, among 
others. 

“That’s what makes SAW really 
unique, is the number of groups in- 
volved,” Dockman said. 

SAW will commence with a bar- 
becue in Quad, and events will 
range from film screenings to bike- 
maintenance workshops. Students 
can bring used clothes to the Cloth- 
ing Swap in SUB Basement and have 
their old electronics recycled at the 
SUB loading dock. University fac- 
ulty are also hosting a panel, and 
Dockman said she is excited to see 
them involved. 

“There’s a climate change panel 
that profs from the U of A are host- 
ing,” Dockman said. “They're going 
to share their research and generate 
some buzz for the climate change 
talks in Paris later this year.” 

In addition, those who sign up 
will be able to visit sustainability 
sites around Edmonton. Ranging 
from the Waste Management Centre 
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to a tour highlighting the variety of 
trees on campus, Dockman pointed 
to a tour of the newly-constructed 
Mosaic building as something to 
look forward to. 

“It’s Edmonton's first net-zero 
commercial building, which means 
it generates as much energy via solar 
and geothermal as it consumes,” 
Dockman said. “Many people 
said that would be impossible in 
Edmonton.” 

In scheduling all of the events for 
SAW, Dockman said that keeping 
options open for attendees was 
important. 

“People can come to as many or 
as few events as they like,” Dock- 
man said. “A lot of these things are 
designed as a taste of sustainability, 
and only last an hour or two.” 

For students interested in adding 
to their academic experience, there 
will be various information sessions 
on sustainability-related courses, as 
well as the newly-minted Certificate 
in Sustainability program. In 
addition, networking events like 
Green Drinks at Dewey’s are also 
scheduled. 

With the new Campus Sustain- 
ability Plan being released in early 
2016, Dockman said the process 
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of drafting the plan brought many 
new influences to SAW. 

“In the process of making a plan 
like that, you talk to a lot of people,” 
Dockman said. “They learn your 
ideas about sustainability as an in- 
stitution, and that opens doors for 
them to become more involved.” 

Dockman also encouraged stu- 
dents who might be hesitant to 
come see what all the events had to 
offer. 

“It doesn't have to take a lot of 
time,” Dockman said. "You could 
take a few minutes to come by the 
Sustainability Fair, or a few hours 
for the tour. There’s a lot of stud to 
do and ways to get involved.” 

From his perspective, Office of 
Sustainability Communications 
Coordinator Trevor Chow-Fraser 
said he hopes that SAW’s events 
will make students broaden their 
horizons when it comes to sustain- 
ability. 

“Something that will surprise 
people about SAW is the breadth 
of topics that are covered,” Chow- 
Fraser said. “It’s not just about en- 
ergy saving and recycling, we talk a 
lot about social inclusion, commu- 
nity, and the economics of how it all 
works as well.” 


Ugandan dentists cut their teeth at U 


Mitch Sorensen 
STAFF REPORTER ® @SONOFAMITCHH 


Though it involved flying halfway 
around the world, eight dental 
workers from Uganda jumped at the 
chance to be hosted at the University 
of Alberta and NAIT in September. 

The party from Uganda, which in- 
cluded four dentists and four dental 
health officers spent a week refresh- 
ing their knowledge, learning new 
techniques and brainstorming dental 
health programming with members 
of the School of Dentistry. 

As founder of the nonprofit “Adopt 
an African Clinic” organization, 
U of A alumnus Drew Cahoon has 
worked for years to build dental clin- 
ics throughout Africa. In partnering 
with the Rotary Association, Cahoon 
was able to get a vocational grant to 
bring the team of dental profession- 
als to the university. 

Steve Patterson, Associate Chair 
for the School of Dentistry, worked 
with Cahoon in hosting the Ugandan 
delegation. Patterson recalled the 
long term support given to Cahoon’s 
organization by the school of Den- 
tistry, which included donating old 
dental chairs and textbooks. 

“We've had a group of our faculty 
who have helped support the devel- 
opment of these clinics,” Patterson 
said. “So we've been involved in a va- 
riety of ways.” 

According to Patterson, the most 
profound problem with dental care 
in Uganda is lack of practitioners. 

“In Canada, we have over 20,000 
dentists, or one for every 1,700 peo- 
ple or so,” Patterson said. “In Uganda, 


they have one for every 110,000 citi- 
zens. There’s only 350 dentists for 
their whole population.” 

Due to this lack of trained practitio- 
ners, the Ugandan dentists primar- 
ily practice emergency procedures. 
Patterson said that most procedures 
performed by these dental workers 
were emergency extractions, and 
consequently they had little practice 
in preventative dentistry. 


“I think it’s certainly 

part of our goals as 

a school to be more 
socially responsible and 
globally-minded towards 
those issues, and 
something we want our 
sutdents to be focused 
on.” 


STEVE PATTERSON 
ASSOCIATE CHAIR, SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY 


“One goal of the program was to 
provide an update and some refresh- 
er training on preventative proce- 
dures,” Patterson said. “We wanted to 
show them the perspectives we have 
as a North American dental school.” 

The delegation spent time not only 
at the U of A dental simulation lab, 
but also several days at NAIT’s dental 
facility. Both these experiences were 
meant to improve their skills in de- 
livering restorative and preventative 
procedures. 

However, Patterson recalled that 


one of the most profound learning 
experiences the dentists had came 
on a trip to a First Nations reserve 
rather than in the classroom. 

“We do outreach programs in the 
province surrounding prevention of 
dental disease,” Patterson said. “They 
want to do more of that in their coun- 
try; they want to maximize benefit to 
their countrymen with a very limited 
workforce.” 

Assisting in the establishment 
of such a program in Uganda is ex- 
pected to be a high priority in a re- 
turn exchange planned for late next 
year. A delegation from the U of A is 
anticipating a trip to Africa to work 
in the same clinics their Ugandan 
counterparts do, and will look to put 
new protocols in place. Until then, 
the School of Dentistry will continue 
to establish links with the health care 
providers in Africa. 

“We do have opportunities for stu- 
dents to go on a ‘dental mission,’ and 
we have just started sending them to 
Africa,” Patterson said. “In the long 
term, I suspect we'll just collaborate 
[with dentists in Uganda] as col- 
leagues do across the world, helping 
each other out.” 

Whatever the project, Patterson 
emphasized the benefits both sides 
received from co-operation. 

“I think it’s certainly part of our 
goals as a school to be more socially 
responsible and globally minded to- 
wards those issues, and something 
we want our students to be focused 
on,” Patterson said. “It’s part of the 
global look at dental disease and how 
we can help in treatment that we like 
to take as a school.” 
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Awareness Week 
October 19-23, 2015 


Take part in over 50 events, tours, discussions, workshops and more. 
Discover how social, economic and environmental sustainability connects to you. 


Monday, October 19 Tuesday, October 20 | Wednesday, October 21 | Thursday, October 22 Friday, October 23 


Electronics Roundup, SUB loading dock and HUB east loading dock, 10am to 2pm 


SAW Clothing Swap, SUB 051, 10am to 3pm 
Sustainable Food Days, Lister Market, 11am to 8pm 
Veggie Days, EuroMarket - Education Building, 11am to 3pm 


Local Food Days, Engrained Cafe - 2nd floor ECHA, 11am to 3pm 


SAW 2015 Kick Off Event 
Main Quad 
11:30am to 2pm 


Greening the University To A 
Vehicle Fleet Meet at Ce tion Pl 
Celebration Plaza 

9am to 3pm 


Certificate in Sustainability 
Information Session 

ED 128 

2pm to 3:30pm 


Farmers’ Market 
SUB 
10am to 2pm 


Launch: Earth 

Common Journal 
MacEwan University, 

Paul Byrne Room, Robbins 
Health Sciences Centre 
4pm to 6pm 

Oil Sands Film Series 
CCIS 1-140 

5pm to 7pm 


Free Bike Checks and 
Open House 

SAB 113 

10am to 1pm 


CAKE DAY: Asexual 
Awareness & Celebration 
The Landing (0-68 LL SUB) 
11am to 2pm 


* 


Fruit Stand 
ECHA 
10am to 4pm 


Sustainability Scholars 
Information Session 
CAB 273 

3pm to 4pm 


Public Perspectives on 
Energy Transition in Canada: 
Seminar with Dr. John Parkins 
GSB 802 


EcoCar Sustainability 
Challenge 

ETLC Solarium 

3pm to 5pm 


Awareness 
Discussion 
Food 
Speaker 
Tour 


Workshop 


Registration 
Required 


Careers in Sustainability + 
Speaker Series 

CCIS L1-140 

5pm to 7pm 


Film Screening: 
The City Dark 
CAB 243 

5pm to 7pm 


How to Ride Your Bicycle 
from Edmonton to Mexico: 
An Introduction to 
Adventure Cycling 

|ED) 2724, 

5:30pm to 6:15pm 


Noon to 1pm 


Introduction to Living 
Building Challenge — 
Bring your own Lunch event 
ECHA 2-190 

Noon to 1:15pm 


Mock Dragon's Den 
Athabasca Hall Lounge 
(AT 227) 

Noon to 2:30pm 


Composting: How to 
help the environment 
in your underwear! 
ED 128 

1pm to 2pm 


Free Bike Checks 
and Open House 
SAB 113 

2pm to 5pm 
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Biotechnology and 
Sustainable Food 
Production: Seminar 
with Dr. Henry An 
GSB 802 

2pm to 3pm 


Winter Cycling Workshop yy 
SAB 113 
4pm to 6pm 


Film Screening: 

The Power of One Voice 
CAB 243 

5pm to 7pm 


UNIVERSITY OF 
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Wednesday evening 
events: 


Social Entrepreneurship 
Pitch Night 

Jean de La Bruyere Lounge 
(BUS 4-06) 

5pm to 6:30pm 

Film Screening: Watermark 
CAB 243 

5pm to 7pm 
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Sustainable Cooking Class 5 
East Campus Commons 

(111 St & 89 Ave) 

5:30pm to 8pm 


\Z\ Office of 
C Sustainability 


Brought to you by the Office of Sustainability with campus and community partners 


Register for events and download calendars for Augustana Campus and Campus Saint-Jean at sustainability.ualberta.ca/saw 
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Email 
opinion@gateway.ualberta.ca 


Phone | Twitter 
780.492.5168 | @joshgreschner 
Volunteer 


Opinion meetings every Wednesday at 2pm in SUB 3-04 
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University teaches 
invaluable life 
lessons 


WHEN I WAS IN MY SECOND YEAR OF UNIVERSITY, ONE OF MY 
professors posed a question to the class. 

It was, simply, “Why are you here?” 

After hearing a myriad of responses from the class, which included 
students working towards careers, towards a Master’s degree, and 
many who just said, “I don't know,” it was my turn to answer. 

Slightly in jest, I replied, “To learn.” 

Most laughed including the professor, and while I wasn't being 
entirely serious, I think my response reflected the prevailing attitude 
of many university students and educators today who treat university 
more ofa means to an end as opposed to an experience. 

Istarted my university experience not having a clue what I wanted to 
do with my life, and five years later, I still don't really know. I definitely 
have a better idea, but in terms of a career, I still haven’t come close to 
deciding yet. 

I won't remember my university experience as one where I found a 
career. I'll remember it for all of the other things I learned outside of the 
classroom, which will be relevant in my life for many years to come. 

For starters, I learned about prioritizing my time. In high school, I 
found I could spend a negligible amount of time on my schoolwork and 
still get by with adequate grades. By grade 12, I nearly had this down 
to a science, spending no more than an hour or two on homework each 
week, usually right before bed, so I had the maximum amount of goof- 
off time after school. 

The importance of this really hit home during my second year of 
university, my first at the U of A. Having transferred to a school where 
I could freely hang out with friends at almost any point of the day on 
campus was exciting to me, and I started doing just that — in lieu of 
going to classes or studying. I sailed by with the same mentality that I 
had in high school, and it cost me. I failed Stats 141, and nearly flunked 
out of university. 

Ina weird way, that was my first dose of the real world. I didn’t put as 
much effort into a task as I should, and I nearly paid the consequences 
— something that I didn’t have to deal with in high school. Time man- 
agement isn’t something that has a corresponding class in university, 
it doesn’t have a syllabus or a textbook. It’s something you learn infor- 
mally throughout your degree. 

In high school you had teachers keeping track of your every move — 
your attendance, whether you handed in homework, and even when 
you went to the bathroom. That's not the case in university, and some 
students struggle with the fact that there’s nobody monitoring their 
activities. I certainly did after skipping my fair share of classes in my 
first year here. I didn’t have my Stats professor seeking me out in Tory 
basement and asking why I hadn't been to class in two weeks. I had 
to learn the value of going to class on my own. I had to be self-reliant. 
Sometimes people aren't going to look out for you, and you've got to look 
out for yourself. 

Most importantly, I learned to appreciate my time at university. Your 
time at the U of A, or wherever you choose to spend your post-second- 
ary career, is a unique life experience. You'll have highs and lows, but 
throughout it all, you'll learn lessons that will stick with you for the rest 
of your life. 

Be it first years living away from home for this first time — learning 
how to cook, living on their own money, and attempting to balance 
school and work, or someone like me, we all have to learn the value 
of time management and putting the right amount of effort into our 
work. 

Chances are most of the adults around you learned these skills and 
more when they were in university, and chances are, they didn't find the 
solutions in the back of their Stats 141 textbook. 

Treasure your time here and use it to better yourself. You won't get a 
better opportunity to do that than right now. 


Zach Borutski 
SPORTS EDITOR 


MULCAIR BEARS in a socialist paradise. Bluebear Steve’s like “Get off of my cloud.” But honestly, we’re sick of this election. 
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letters to the editor 


Cost of period products 
are too damn high 

(Re: SUBMart to begin stocking, 
selling groceries at comparable 
prices, by Mitchell Sorensen, Oct. 6) 


One thing I think needs to be 
addressed as well is how expensive 
period supplies are on campus. Like 
getting milk is great and I’m really 
excited to be able to grab it before 
heading home ifI need, but periods 
and supplies being too expensive 
are a huuuge issue on this campus. I 
spent almost 10 dollars on a12 pack 
of (small) pads from SUBmart this 
year - which won't last me the whole 
week. Can we also examine the prices 
of those? 


Let’s talk about periods 
VIA WEB 


Absolutely! I will pass this on to the 
manager of SUBmart, and personally 
take a look at the margins for what we 
carry to see if we can do better :) 


Cody 
VIA WEB 


Well done computer man 
(Re: Feature: the basics of coding, by 
Kevin Schenk, Oct. 7) 


As someone who has just introduced 
themselves to programming and 
learning languages in general, I 

find this article just brilliant. Thank 
you Kevin Schenk, and thank you 
Gateway! 


Sai Vemula 
VIA WEB 


Perspectives on niqab 
debate 

(Re: Conservative Party’s campaign 
regarding Muslim women is 
nauseating, by Mim Fatmi, Oct. 6) 


Today’s most useful target for abuse 
by the Conservative party, while 
claiming that they are protecting 
them from abuse, is muslim women. 
In past days and years they have 
done the same to sex trade workers, 
legitimate voters, native Canadians, 
veterans, and tax payers. The full list 
might be longer. This is the politics of 
division, a tactic that pits one faction 
of the populace against another, 
and appears to be friendly to them 
all, repeatedly, until everyone finds 
enemies among everyone else and 
can only find a friend within the 
party that created all ofthe problems. 
It is nauseating to see our populace 
so fractured, intentionally, for the 
sole purpose of dominating all of 
the fractured and with no interest 
in doing any good. This is your 
Conservative party. 


lan Coutts 
VIAWEB 


This is indeed a “manufactured 
issue,” but only insofar as Zunera Ishaq 
and her financial backers have opted to 
make it so, with help from each of the 
parties (including the Conservatives) 
who thought to make political hay out 
of it and the media who have exploited 
the issue for their own ends. 

The Conservative government is 
abiding by its principals in continu- 
ing to appeal this case and in so doing 


they have the backing of a substantial 
majority of Canadians. This is all about 
establishing precedent and given the 
rapid Islamisation of Western societies 
and the steady encroachment of prac- 
tices and cognitions that are anathema 
to fundamental liberal democratic 
values, it is incumbent upon whatever 
governmentinpowertoholdthelineon 
such challenges that strike at the very 
heart of Canadian identity. A handful 
of women now could very well turn 
into a flood in subsequent years, just as 
the demolition of one sacred principle 
(that of equality between the sexes in 
deference to cultural relativism) could 
well lead to a further tumbling down 
of additional principles held dear, all 
in the name of multiculturalism and 
accommodation. 

It should also be noted that the niqab 
and burqa are symptomatic of a much 
broader ideological and cultural divide 
in the Islamic world. It’s adoption is 
on the increase even in once com- 
paratively modern societies that had 
previously shunned such regressive 
and misogynistic garb and is indica- 
tive of the more rigid, fundamental- 
ist strain of Islam that is increasingly 
supplanting the more moderate vari- 
ants. In consideration of the future of 
this country and of its female populace 
in particular, we must put an abrupt 
halt to the spread of this pathogen on 
Canadian soil once and for all. That 
means not only to ban the wearing of 
this restrictive and ideological apparel 
at the citizenship ceremony but in the 
country at large. 


Nervous Gentleman 
VIAWEB 
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UAlberta Pro-Life: explanation 
for suing university administration 


Cameron 
Wilson 
UALBERTA PRO-LIFE 


This spring our club, UAlberta Pro-Life, set up a dis- 
play in quad. The display, approved by the U of A in 
advance, featured pictures of what abortion does to 
a pre-born child. Needless to say, the pictures were 
unpleasant to look at. Naturally, the display garnered 
significant controversy on campus from those who 
support abortion. 

Unfortunately, rather than engaging us in argu- 
ments, rather than attempting to show either that 
one or more of our premises were wrong or that our 
premises do not guarantee our conclusion, protestors 
decided to block our display to prevent others from 
seeing the evidence that we were putting forward. Uni- 
versity of Alberta Protective Services (UAPS) did not 
stop them. As section 30.3.4(1)b of the U of A Student 
Code of Behavior states “no Student shall, by action, 
words, written material, or by any means whatsoever, 
obstruct University Activities or University-related 
Functions.” It is clear that the mob was in direct viola- 
tion of university policy. 

Following this, rather than investigate those who 
flaunted the law on campus, or in fact take any steps 
whatsoever to prevent a crazed mob from shutting 
down university-approved events in the future, the 
university decided to impose security costs on our 
group. Let that sink in for a second. The security 
costs fall not on the group that broke the law and shut 
down the debate on campus by force, but on the group 
which was peacefully trying express their unpopular 
opinion. Furthermore, based on UAPS' track record of 
protecting our speech, there seems to be no guarantee 
that even if we paid for security that we would get any. 
After all, they stood aside and did nothing when the 
lawless mob last struck. We have now taken the U of 
A to court, in the hopes that a judge will require the 
U of A to live up to its constitutional and contractual 
obligations. 

Some people doubtless don't like the tactics of my 


group. That’s fair. The photos are gruesome and dis- 
turbing (perhaps because abortion itself is gruesome 
and disturbing), but these images are nonetheless fac- 
tually-accurate representations of what abortion does 
to a pre-born child. These pictures are valid pieces of 
evidence in the debate considering that the abortion 
debate centers around two questions, “Are the pre- 
born human?” and “What does abortion do to the pre- 
born?” The images perform a role very similar to that 
of crime scene photos in a courtroom. 


- Rather than investigate 

those who flaunted the law 

on campus, or in fact take any 
steps whatsoever to preventa 
crazed mob from shutting down 
university-approved events in the 
future, the university decided to 
impose security costs on our group 
(...) which was peacefully trying to 
express their unpopular opinion. 


So while the pictures are gory and disturbing, they 
are important pieces of evidence. Blocking the pic- 
tures is nothing less than preventing people on cam- 
pus from accessing relevant information on an im- 
portant social debate. Even if you think the pictures 
do not establish what we at UAlberta Pro-Life believe 
they establish, it is still essential to a fair debate that 
both sides of the debate be given the power to decide 
what is the best way to make their argument. In other 
words, even if you think we are making a mistake in 
debate, it is still our mistake to make. 

We believe we have a right to the same freedom of 
expression on campus as every other group. We also 
believe that the university is a place of higher learn- 
ing, where rival viewpoints are expected to have the 
freedom to peacefully make their case. Until the Uni- 
versity of Alberta changes its behavior towards pro- 
life students, it cannot claim to be such a place. That’s 
why we are going to court. 


UorAi 
STUDENTS 
GET FREE 


ADMISSION TO 
CONFERENCE 
HOME GAMES 


*Valid ONEcard must be presented 
at the gate upon entry to the event. 


OFFICIAL ONLINE 
MERCHANDISE STORE 


BASKET#ALL 


CUSTOMIZE YOUR OWN GOLDEN BEARS & PANDAS 
APPAREL FROM ONE OF OUR 20 ONLINE STORES 


UAB.CA/TEAMGEAR 
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Please stop shaming men who live 
alone in their parents’ basement 


Stephen 
Malinovic 
OPINION WRITER 


It happens to the best of us. A date 
is going perfectly and the two of 
you couldn't be getting along more 
famously. The next step is obvi- 
ously to extend an invitation to go 
back to your place, so you do. But 
somewhere between discussing 
your favourite Tom Hardy perfor- 
mance and engaging in what my 
mother calls “the dirty,” your date 
is laughing at you and you can’t 
help but feel that this is somehow 
unfair. I’m here to tell you that 
you're right. It’s unacceptable. 

I am, of course, talking about 
the phenomenon of “basement- 
dweller-shaming.” If you have 
experienced it, you know all too 
well about the intense pain it can 
inflict on a person. This hateful, 
immature act of ridiculing men 
who still live at home and reap the 
rewards of a rent-free life is rude 
and harmful. 

The reality of the situation is 
daunting. Laughter, mockery, 


confusion, and outright disgust 
are all reactions becoming much 
too common as a response. How 
is something like this possible? In 


this progressive, politically cor- 
rect world, the fact that something 
this abhorrent can be taking place 
seems ludicrous, almost farcical. 
It is, much to the chagrin of those 
targeted, all too real. 

It seems as though dealing with 
this issue has taken a backseat to 
seemingly more “important” prob- 
lems. Distractions such as the con- 
flicts in the Middle East, supposed 
economic instability, and the 
growing concern about security 
vs. personal freedom (the “niqab 
debate”) have all unfortunately 
stolen the public attention that 
the basement-dweller-shaming 
phenomenon so badly needs. 

“Basement-dweller” is a term 
that needs to be re-evaluated. Ac- 
tivists campaigning in favour of 
these marginalized individuals 
point to the alternative and more 
politically correct term of “stay-at- 
home son.” This positive outlook 
argues for a new understanding of 
the lifestyle and a forward-think- 
ing attitude. 

Experts in the field suggest re- 
educating the population-at-large 
in order to help erase some of the 
stigma these men face on a daily 
basis. They encourage people 
to identify stay-at-home sons as 
“financially savvy” as opposed 
to “ungrateful mooches” and to 
characterize this group’s behav- 
iour as “challenging hegemonic 


orthodoxy” instead of “antiso- 
cial.” Grungy bedrooms should be 
seen as an expression of collective 
identity and an important part of 
the culture rather than as signs of 
laziness. 

One scholar wants the public 
to see the positives in the stay-at- 
home lifestyle. He points to the in- 
credible wealth of knowledge and 
ingenuity many of these stay-at- 
home sons possess as they spend 
countless hours watching TV se- 
ries after TV series. Surfing the 
web endlessly allows these men 
to contribute to society by being 
highly skilled trivia game experts, 
and one cannot forget to mention 
that stay-at-home sons were pio- 
neers in innovating a t-shirt to be 
used as both a plate and a napkin. 
For this we owe them the recogni- 
tion they have not yet received. 
There is much more to a stay-at- 
home son than meets the judg- 
mental eye. 

In this writer’s humble opinion, 
the role of the stay-at-home son 
needs to be re-evaluated in our so- 
ciety. It is clear that past concerns 
are unfounded and prejudices un- 
realistic. Rather than putting these 
brave and honourable men down, 
we must propel them into the 
mainstream. They should not only 
be fully integrated into our society, 
but celebrated as paragons for the 
advancement of our culture. 


CHRISTINA VARVIS 


Sex Column: Sluts Against Harper 


Pia 
Araneta 
SEX COLUMNIST 


Perverts and protestors! Harlots and 
home-owners! Gather and gawk at 
the most politically arousing state- 
ment we have seen thus far. 

“Sluts Against Harper,” also 
known as the Instagram account 
VOTES4NUDES, is a Canada-wide 
initiative fuelled by the sheer dis- 
dain toward the Harper administra- 
tion. The premise of the movement 
is basically anyone who direct mes- 
sages a photo of themselves voting 
for anyone except Harper, receives 
their own personalized nude. Now, 
if that doesn’t give you enough in- 
centive to get off your ass, vote, and 
then proceed to jerk off as part of a 
symbolic political protest, you are 
seriously lost, and I’m going to pray 
for you. 

The head of the campaign, go- 
ing by the alias “Jessica Simps,” is 
a 24-year old university student 
living in Montreal. According to 
VICE, Simps referenced her name 
to Jessica Simpson, who embodies 
the three core values of her initia- 
tive: “being fun, flirty, and getting 
away with shit.” I admire this im- 


mensely, mainly because “Public 
affair” will forever be incorporated 
in my pre-party rituals, and if that 
doesn’t appeal to you, you are lying 
to yourself. 

Despite the campaign only being 
launched last Tuesday, the account 
already had over 5000 followers 
within the first 24 hours, and dou- 
bled over the weekend. Simps has 
been working non-stop with her 
all-female team of nudists, scram- 
bling to address thousands of sub- 
missions. The account had experi- 
enced some drawbacks when first 
created, however, and was both 
banned and reinstated overnight. 
Now focusing on a direct message 
basis, the public posts are seldom 
and censored to take extra precau- 
tion. Featuring all genders, races, 
and body types, the movement ad- 
vocates a body-posi perversion, all 
united by the tag #FuckHarper. 

In her recent interview with 
VICE, Simps remarks on why us- 
ing nudes as a means of empower- 
ment rather than exploitation, can 
encourage people to see the term 
“slut,” in a less critical lens. 

“In the sex-positive and queer 
community, “slut” is a really em- 
powered word. It’s also fun. We 
want to keep it equally light-heart- 
ed and flirty, and engage people ina 
way that is engaging, while making 
“sluts” a powerful thing. If there’s 


anything that Stephen Harper 
doesn’t care about, it’s women and 
women’s bodies, that’s for sure.” 

Simps had initially promised free 
blowjobs, but due to — what I can 
only assume — as too much time 
consumption, a deficit of able and 
willing mouths, and general health 
reasons, Simps decided the public 
would just have to settle for nudes. 
“The first thing I did was post a sta- 
tus on Facebook promising BJs for 
votes, but I think that scared too 
many people away because it’s not 
realistic,” she tells VICE. 

Growing exponentially each day, 
Simps’ initiative has demonstrat- 
ed voter apathy can be solved the 
same way most other issues can be 
solved: via vagina. The vagina vote, 
as Iam now declaring it, is a step 
towards women’s rights and issues 
that Harper has proved to neglect 
time and time again. And with vot- 
er turn-out being notoriously low 
in recent polls, Simps’ initiative 
luckily provides a real opportunity 
for change by targeting emerging 
adults. 

So to all you silly sluts out there, 
wipe that dust off your shoulders, 
because you are now part of a revo- 
lutionary community — tossing 
all clothing and inhibitions to the 
wind, to give a solid FU to Harper. 
Raise you erections in protest and 
take part in the vagina vote today. 


ADAIRE BEATTY 


A letter to my neighbour 


Brooklyn 
Davidson 
OPINION WRITER 


Dear neighbour, 

Ever since formally introducing 
ourselves a few months ago after 
we moved in to our half of the du- 
plex, I’m saddened that my room- 
mates and I haven't had much of a 
chance to make face-to-face contact 
with you. I must admit, I was a little 
puzzled after one too many ignored 
“good mornings” and snubbed 
waves from your end as we passed 
by. But then I discovered that you 
decided to hate having university 
students for neighbours without 
even giving us a shot. Now I can 
deal with hurt feelings from a lack 
of neighbourly exchanges. But the 
police? C’mon, man. What’s up with 
that? 

There are six of us girls that live 
on the other side of these paper-thin 
walls that divide our homes. All of 
us are hard working university stu- 
dents who are striving to work off 
our student loans. Because of that, 
it is essential that we throw a party 
on occasion to ensure our sanity. 
Yes, we're going to have people over. 
Yes, we're going to play music. Yes, 
it’s bound to get rowdy sometimes. 
Surely you remember your univer- 
sity days. We try our best to keep 
the noise level down, but apparently 
you'd rather call the cops than walk 
two steps to knock on our door. All 
you'd have to do is ask and we'd 


make an effort to be quieter. Hon- 
estly, the police have better things to 
do than to tell us to turn down the 
volume. Those are your tax dollars 
you're wasting — surely you under- 
stand the necessity of frugal gov- 
ernment spending, given your “Vote 
Conservative!” sign on your half of 
the lawn. 

Let’s talk about you for a second. 
You never hear us complaining 
about your annoying mutt that yaps 
incessantly in the early hours of the 
morning (but who are we kidding, 
we're still up writing an essay that’s 
due the next day anyways). And let’s 
talk about that weird aerobic music 
you blast every morning at 11 a.m. 
I'd be happy to make you a playlist 
of workout tunes that we can both 
enjoy. Also, please do us a favour 
and close your robe when you go 
out to grab your newspaper in the 
morning. If that’s too much to ask, 
could you at least keep your sched- 
ule consistent so we can make sure 
to be no where near a window at 
that time? 

Now, my elderly friend, you may 
have noticed that we’ve mowed your 
half of the lawn on occasion, and we 
haven't even attempted to vandalize 
your campaign signs! We're good 
people. And we're all about that 
open communication business. We 
don't know what your situation is 
like or what your circumstances are, 
but if this is because you're lonely 
on the other side of the wall, then 
by all means, come join the party! 
No need to squander in bitterness. 
You're always invited. 

Cordially, 

Your neighbours 


Got something that you need to get off your mind? Either email us at threelinesfree@gateway. 
ualberta.ca, tweet @threelinesfree, or message us at www.thegatewayonline.ca/threelinesfree 


TEXAS BASEBALL SUCKS study... I'lljust do both 
If other people know what itis, isit did you hear thatthe bird guys won 
really coding? the man game 


Your Three Lines Free was submit- 
ted successfully. Thanks, I guess. 
Let’s turn quad into an orchard 
Dear person in cameron whose 
cutting their nails; PLEASE DO 
NOT. Just disgusting and unsani- 
tary. I don’t want your nails to get 
in my books, food, or anything that 
comes in contact with the carrel. 
Do it in the comfort of your own 
home/washroom/appropriate 
places to groom yourself. THANKS 
Kinda wanna drink, kinda wanna 


i know when that hotline bling, 
dominos is calling to confirm my 
pizza order yes I want five toppings 
and wings 

nelly furtado sings through her 
nose 

im going to miss the mackernan 
yard sale 

SHUT YOUR MOUTH SHE IS A 
NATIONAL TREASURE 
..Richard.(Richard){Rich}..[Ric] 
Richard RIChardd RicCHARD 
news RICHARd 
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Voting in advance polls is too early 


Cole 
Forster 
OPINION STAFF 


Advance voting is a wonderful 
system established by Elections 
Canada that contributes to the 
vitality of our democracy. But the 
drawbacks of the process aren't 
always borne in mind. While it 
gives many people an easier way 
to cast their ballot, advance vot- 
ing puts early-birds at slight dis- 
advantage when it comes to deci- 
sion making. 

The polls in SUB for example, 
have been open since the 5th 
of October, a full two weeks 


before election day. Anyone who 
votes that prematurely makes 
themselves a hostage to fortune. 
Surely there are developments 
in the federal campaign that will 
come to pass after many people 
have already voted. Even though 
this is one of the longest election 
races in Canadian history, 
most of the action in terms of 
advertising and media coverage 
will take place during the final 
week or so leading up to the 19th 
of the month. What if a scandal 
implicating a party leader is 
revealed before election day? 
What if the policy wonks decide 
to reshuffle a party’s platform 
to benefit from updated poll 
results? These contingencies are 
unaccounted for in the electoral 
calculus of the advance-voter. 


Doubtless, the introduction of 
special ballots and advance vot- 
ing systems are stepping stones 
on the path towards more partici- 
patory democracy in Canada, but 
people tend to forget that they 


necessarily entail a downside. | 


It might seem like an inconse- 
quential reminder — indeed, the 
likelihood of any development 
that could change voters mind 
is slim — however a part of me 
wants to see the campaign run 
its course before I transfer my 
political voice to another person. 
With a week yet to go in this ar- 
duously long campaign season, 
something tells me to run down 
the clock and wait for the parties 
and candidates to turn out their 
pockets, roll up their sleeves and 
put their cards on the table. 


KEVIN SCHENK 


Participating in class: just do it 
Putting your hand up in class is the best way to get the most out of your degree 


Joey 
Wald 
OPINION STAFF 


Participation points: a free GPA 
boost, or an effective incentive to 
understand the material? Who 
cares, either way your marks will 
go up! 

There is a direct correlation 
between raising a hand and a high 
GPA. Students that contribute 
to class discussion will find 
that they have a more thorough 
understanding of the material 
and better relationships with their 
professors, while the participation 
portion of the grade will earn a 


beautiful A. So you'd think we'd see 
alot more class participation. 


If you’re one of the 
lucky ones with a 
professor willing to allow 
the students to have a 
Say, go for it. 


Part of this is the transition from 
high school to university. There’s 
little incentive to participate in the 
former. Uninspiringcourse material 
plus a room full of judgmental 
teenagers (which basically is most 
100-level courses) doesn’t foster 
discussion or group learning. But if 
you are one of the lucky ones who 
is blessed with a professor willing 
to hold back and allow the students 


to have a say, go for it. 

With great power comes great 
responsibility. Don’t be that guy 
asking philosophical “what if...” 
questions in a packed lecture hall 
anddon’tbethat woman who begins 
her answer with “asa mother...” and 
ends with a completely irrelevant 
point about raising her children. 
Stay on topic, let others have a say, 
and don't get offended or angry if 
someone disagrees with you. It’s 
part of the process. 

If the professor asks a question 
that you have an informative 
response to, don’t just sit there. Too 
often a question will be asked and 
the classroom turns to crickets. So 
put your hand up. It’s that easy. 
Having a voice is a powerful thing, 
and university is about learning to 
use it. 
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My Beautitul Dark 


Twisted Road 
to Recovery 


Written by Evan Mudryk 


Design by Adaire Beatty & Photo by Kevin Schenk 


2010 was an important year in my life. I was working as the 
Arts & Entertainment editor at The Gateway, which was to 
turn 100 that year. Kanye West released My Beautiful Dark 
Twisted Fantasy, which would become one of my all-time 
favourite albums. I was in my second year of a Bachelor of 
Arts degree at the University of Alberta. And on Nov. 21, at 
the age of 20, I had a stroke. 

I have a vivid recollection of the night I had the stroke. 
The Gateway hosted a party to celebrate its centennial, and 
afterwards we ended up at the Sherlock Holmes pub. We 
were sitting on the second floor and having a few drinks. A 
picture was posted of me and a friend and I gave a thumbs 
up with my right hand, which would end up being my bad 
side after the stroke happened later that night. 

I watched the hockey game highlights from the Chicago 
Blackhawks vs. Vancouver Canucks game and drank half 
my beer. I was talking with my friends, usual bar chat. At 
this point, is when I think my stroke began. 

After using the washroom, I went to get more beer. 
The bartender laughed at me saying, “You have had quite 
enough!” and walked away. I was disjunctive and confused, 
there was no way I’d had that much to drink, but the bar- 
tender thought differently. I felt myself start to drool and my 
speech was almost gone. I ran upstairs and my face didn’t 
feel right. Instead I ran downstairs to get fresh air, to cool 
off. It was wintertime but I persisted and I tripped with my 
whole body hitting the floor. I was paralyzed and couldn’t 
move. Then my colleagues, two or three other people car- 
ried me into the freezing cold outside of Sherlock Holmes. 
They kept asking, “You okay?” and “what’s wrong?” and I 
said to myself, “Something is quite wrong here. Call the 
ambulance right away!” But that probably came out as 
gibberish. Everyone there from my brother Lance to the 
bartender brushed me off, thinking I was just too drunk 
to function. If it weren’t for then Editor-in-Chief Jonn 
Kmech, who decided that someone should call an ambu- 
lance, I would probably be dead. At 1:50 a.m. on Nov. 21, 
2010, I faded out of consciousness in an ambulance heading 
straight for the hospital. 


My stroke wasn’t caused by a preventable illness. I have 
an existing condition called Arterial Venous Malformation 
(AVM), which in the simplest term, is a blood vessel abnor- 
mality in the brain. The tangle of abnormal arteries and 
veins can bleed often without any symptom. In my case, it 
happened until it became a bigger problem. 

AVM affects probably less than one per cent of the popu- 


lation. In some families there is a genetic susceptibility, but 
in others it’s a random occurrence. The causes of AVM are 
at this point, unknown. 


After the ambulance picked me up and realized that I was 
having a stroke, I went into emergency surgery to stop the 
hemorrhage and save my life. The surgery was performed 
by Dr. Cian O’Kelly, a neurosurgeon. 

A piece of my skull was removed to take pressure off my 
brain, but it was not reattached immediately so my brain 
could sufficiently heal. So for the five months following the 
surgery I wore a helmet while a piece of my skull was kept 
on ice, waiting to be reunited with my head. 


10 days after the stroke, on Dec. 1, I woke up in the U of 
A hospital from a coma, unable to speak or walk. Unable 
to comprehend what had happened to me, I immediately 
tried to rip the feeding tube out of my throat (this happened 
two more times while I was in the hospital). I can’t explain 
why, maybe I didn’t believe anything was wrong. I was in 
the coma for several days after surgery. But, surprisingly, 
I was awake for a while, looking around but not speaking. 
My mother says I played with her ring turning it round and 
round and pulling it up and down on her finger. I have no 
recollection of this. 


Having a stroke at age 20 put a halt on a lot of things 
happening in my life. I left my job as Arts & Entertainment 
editor at The Gateway and abandoned my degree to focus 
on my recovery. It’s been a long, winding process. 

When I started recovery, I didn’t know what I would be 
able to accomplish again. I’m now paralyzed on my right 
side, so I struggle with moving my right arm, leg and facial 
muscles. It’s hard work, I’m still trying to get mobility back. 
I focus on how good it is to be alive and well. I look at what’s 
ahead and embrace the challenge. The uncertainty pushed 
me. I’m here, but not where I want to be yet. The uncertainty 
of where I will end up is exciting. It’s a funny thing to be 
uncertain. 

Soon after I began the recovery process, I was out of the 
wheelchair. I was lucky to regain mobility quickly. I now 
have a WalkAide, which helps my paralyzed right leg to 
walk. I can almost walk perfectly again, and I’ve begun 
incorporating slow jogging and semi-daily swimming into 
my routine. 

When I came out of the coma, I only spoke in gibberish. 


66. 


I could only say “yes,” “no,” and “good times” over and over 


— which, to be fair, is super cute — but it was frustrating to 
have such little means of communication. It seems trivial, 
but “good times” has had an impact on how I view recovery. 
“Good times” is past tense so it was like I was saying the 
good times are over. I’ve worked so hard to push forward 
to better times, so I want to push to live life in future tense. 
I’m happy, enjoying life and I’m talking more and more. 
Happiness is everywhere, but sometimes only in little bits 
of progress. Rome wasn’t built in a day, the epigram says. 
I’m focusing on that. 

Getting my speech back has been a long, ongoing strug- 
gle. I spent time recovering in Ponoka at the Centennial 
Centre for Mental Health and Brain Injury in 2011. My 
speech therapist worked with me in a Tim Horton’s there 
— I learned how to say “Coffee. Double double” as soon as I 
could. I still spend a lot of time on speech therapy. Monday 
to Friday I spend two hours each day working to get my 
speech back. Today I’m talking well and I love to talk. 
Speech is important — I learned when I lost the ability to 
talk how much I take it for granted. Take advantage of the 
fact you can speak. It’s a gift. 

In 2012 I was re-admitted to the U of A to finish my 
Bachelor of Arts degree. Now it’s difficult post-stroke. In 
fall 2012 I tried Anthropology 101. There was a multiple 
choice exam that I thought would be super easy but it’s 
wasn't. Student Accessibility Services (SAS) at the U of A 
has been first-class in helping me. Some of my grades were 
less than ideal before I starting using their services. I now 
have an SAS tutor to help me with finishing my degree. 

In October of 2012, I got my driver’s license back. There’s 
a few changes to the veichle: the gas pedal is switched to 
the left foot position and I have a steering wheel spinner 
knob (so disabled drivers can use it with one hand). I have 
been a safe driver so far, no accidents and I plan to keep it 
that way. 


I cried a lot early on in my recovery at the U of A hospital 
and Glenrose Rehabilitation Hospital, but less and less as 
time passed. It was a good cry, a sanguine cry because I’m 
alive, present and still ticking along. 

Tam who I am and that’s a good thing. Because I love to 
write, doing articles and essays, it is fun to me, and through 
writing about my story and reflecting on what happened to 
me, I can heal. 

“T am happy to be alive” was my first full sentence I made 
after my brain surgery. I’m here and I love each moment I 
can. 
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If you suspect someone is having a stroke, as 
them to smile. Is one side of their face droop- 
ing or uneven? Is it numb? 


Is one arm numb or unable to move? Can the 
person hold their arms up? 


Ask the person to say a simple sentence, like 
“the sky is blue.” Are they slurring their words 
or having trouble getting full sentences out? 


If someone is experiencing these symptoms, 
call an ambulance as soon as possible. Acting 


quickly will save their life. 
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Arts meetings every Wednesday at 4pm in SUB 3-04 


JONATHAN ZILINSKI 


Professional gamer Justin Wong discusses the community behind video games 


Noah Toth 
ARTS & CULTURE WRITER 


Justin Wong wasn't always good at 
fighting games. His humble begin- 
ning started in the now defunct Chi- 
natown Fair Arcade in downtown 
New York. He became engrossed in 
the camaraderie and competition 
that arcade culture offered. After he 
cut his teeth, Justin was encouraged 
to enter his first tournament, where 
he finished fifth. The thrill pushed 
him to play in more tournaments 
which eventually lead him to where 
he is today — one of the top profes- 
sional fighting game players in the 
world. His success wouldn't have 
happened if it weren't for the com- 
munity’s inviting and encouraging 
disposition. 

“Even if you're not good at all, 
you're gonna find someone that’s 
gonna be your friend, that’s gonna 


show you the ropes,” says Wong. 

Wong was a featured guest at Ed- 
monton’s inaugural Trading Card 
and Electronic Gaming Convention 
that took place last weekend. The 
tabletop and card game event show- 
cased a plethora of fighting games, 
which occupied a substantial part of 
the event floor, creating a cacopho- 
ny of button mashing, cheering and 
jeering. Edmonton’s ardent gaming 
community filled the halls of the 
Edmonton Expo Centre to revel in 
the atmosphere that such events 
provide. 

Wong shares in the adoration of 
these events which fuels his devo- 
tion to the gaming community. 

“The best part about pro gaming 
and going to so many events is just 
meeting new people, making new 
friends, making connections. It’s 
like our own little world,” expresses 
Wong. 


Video game culture is proliferat- 
ing rapidly, and events like TCEG 
provide an outlet for the growing 
number of gamers to consolidate 
around their favourite hobby. The 
open-participation and competitive- 
ness that the fighting game commu- 
nity promotes creates an experience 
that is as raw as it is entertaining. 

At Fighting game tournaments “ 
... you hear screaming, a fight’s go- 
ing down — it’s kind of like 8 Mile, 
your'e watching 8 Mile go down...” 
quipped Wong, describing the ex- 
citement. 

This rapid growth, however, has 
lead to misconceptions in the minds 
of some non-participants and much 
of mainstream media. Having been 
ingrained in the scene for so long, 
Wong is well aware that these mis- 
conceptions are misguided. On- 
lookers who only get a glimpse of 
the scene are quick to judge it as 


time-wasting. Older generations 
are often prone to disregarding vid- 
eo games as time wasters, or even 
mind-warping celebrations of vio- 
lence. From his earliest steps into 
the world of video games, Wong 
himself has dealt with these no- 
tions. His parents discouraged him 
from playing video games which led 
him to hide his gaming career from 
them for ten years. 

Wong offers an optimistic per- 
spective on the scene and has ex- 
perienced the opportunities it pro- 
vides first hand. 

“With fighting games you just 
show up and play. I think that’s re- 
ally cool because even if you lose, 
you meet so many people, and 
they'll play with you until the events 
over. That's the type of experience, 
you get like that family experience 
when you come to a fighting game 
tournament. So we always welcome 


new people,” says Wong sincerely. 

Video Games’ inherent interac- 
tivity is matched by the way gam- 
ers interact with each other. It’s 
a hobby that brings like-minded 
people together in a setting that 
breeds companionship and sup- 
port. For many it’s more than a 
hobby, though. It has informed who 
they by surrounding them with life- 
long friends — after visiting TCEG 
and talking to Justin Wong, that’s 
obvious. Wong is inextricably con- 
nected to video games, and that’s 
not going to change anytime soon. 
He recently started a position at the 
graphics hardware company, Nvidia, 
so he can stay involved in the scene 
and continue going to the thirty- 
plus events he attends each year. If 
that wasn’t enough, he also streams 
on his Twitch profile, EG_JWong, 
where you can check him out most 
weeknights. 


Yukon Blonde team up with Hey Rosetta! for Edmonton show 


‘SUPPLIED 


Yukon Blonde 


WITH Hey Rosetta! 
WHEN » November 9th 2015 8:00 p.m. 


WHERE » Winspear Centre (4 Sir 
Winston Churchill Square Northest) 


HOW MUCH » $27-$34.50 tickets.win- 


spearcentre.com 


Mitch Sorensen 
STAFF REPORTER = @SONOFAMITCH 


Not many acts can boast the range of 
venues that Yukon Blonde and Hey Ro- 
setta! will play on their upcoming tour. 
From the legendary Troubadour of 
West Hollywood to Toronto's Massey 
Hall, the mainstays of Canadian indie 
rock will play 20 shows together. 

“Tthink [performing with Hey Roset- 
tal] is going to be really great,” Yukon 
Blonde guitarist and vocalist Brandon 
Scott said. “We're really stoked that 
they wanted to take us, and we think 
it’s a good combo.” 

With Hey Rosetta! hailing from 
Newfoundland and Yukon Blonde 
calling Vancouver home, the union of 
east and west coast music is gracing 
the country. For Scott, playing in ven- 


ues that they might not necessarily be 
used to presents a unique opportunity. 

“Normally, I would say we're not a 
‘theatre band,” Scott says. “We're a 
pretty full-on, loud band. It’s gonna be 
fun to cater to those smaller venues, 
and I think each venue will have an in- 
fluence on the songs we play.” 

Yukon Blonde’s newest release On 
Blonde dropped on Jun. 16, and Scott 
recalls that the creative process behind 
the new LP was different from what 
the band had done in past. 

“It wasn't rehearsed for a two-week 
recording session, this one was done 
over six months,” Scott says. “We ar- 
ranged four songs, just to have a direc- 
tion, then just did bass and drums and 
built from there. It was a ton of fun.” 

Scott recalls that writing the album 
semi-spontaneously led to an entirely 
new way of creating, and the music 
was more exciting for it. 

“This one just kept growing,” Scott 
says, “we'd take a few weeks off and 
come back with different ideas, and 
that was really cool.” 

Scott also points to the involvement 
of mixer Tony Hoffer (veteran of Beck, 
Foster the People, and Depeche Mode 
projects) as having a profound influ- 
ence on the sound of On Blonde. 

“We sent him the tracks as a basi- 
cally a big bunch of soup,” Scott says, 


“{Hoffer] sent it back and it sounded 
incredible.” 

Though their album is generating 
significant hype in the indie commu- 
nity, Hey Rosetta! and Yukon Blonde 
have teamed up more recently on 
“Love this Land,” a song calling for Ca- 
nadians to get out and vote “anything 
but conservative” on Oct. 19. Written 
by Hey Rosetta!’s Tim Baker, Scott 
says that getting the song and accom- 
panying video recorded at all was an 
achievement. 

“I got an email from Tim with the 
song, and he asked if we'd be involved,” 
Scott says. “At the time, [Hey Rosetta!] 
was in Germany and we were in Aus- 
tralia, but we managed to shoot the 
video and put the song together, and 
I'm glad we did.” 

Scott says the bands are encourag- 
ing the non-conservative vote, but not 
endorsing any specific party. 

“We just wanted to encourage peo- 
ple to get out and [vote],” Scott says. 
“We are pretty unhappy with the Con- 
servative government at this point.” 

Politics aside, Scott says that those 
in the Winspear for their concert can 
expect a high energy show. 

“It's gonna be fun,” Scott says, “we're 
gonna be blending a lot ofold and new. 
Hopefully, it makes for an energetic 
show.” 
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GATEWAY: 


Describe your outfit. 


SCHMIDIS: » Well, it’s very black; I’m very monochro- 
matic in my wardrobe for sure. I’m wearing ripped 
skinny jeans from Topshop, rain boots from Joe Fresh, 
an oversized coat and belt from Value Village, anda 
body suit from Zara. 


GATEWAY: » What inspires your outfits day-to-day? 


SCHMIDIS: » It’s a mixture of a lot of things. My best 
friend actually lives in Sydney, Australia, so I follow all 
of her friends and they're very into the whole vintage 
70s look. I'm not that into the 70s look but there are 
certain aspects to it and of course, monochromatics are 
a go-to for me 


ILLUSTRATION BY ADAIRE BEATTY 


Doin’ You: Cooking with booze 


Jason Timmons 
ARTS & CULTURE STAFF = @JOURNOPHOBIC 


As broke ass students, we're 
always looking for ways to get 
creative with a minimal food 
budget. Spices are absurdly 
expensive and _ oftentimes 
wasted on a dish that they don’t 
truly fit. Cooking with liquor 
has always been a great way to 
add flavour to a dish for a frac- 
tion of the cost. Here’s how to 
prepare the perfect sweet barbe- 
cue chicken on a budget using 
every students favourite ingre- 
dient, liquor. 


Step 1: Take three medium 
sized chicken breasts, cover them 
in olive oil, and then cover them 
in a spice rub made of kosher salt, 
paprika, and garlic powder. 


Step 2: Place your rubbed 
chicken breasts in your crockpot 
and cover them in one cup of water, 
one cup of your favorite rum, and 
as much honey as you like. (Bonus 
points if you add a touch of cinna- 
mon to amp up the sweetness) 


Step 3: Set the crockpot on high 
for six hours, and wait while your 
kitchen is filled with the delicious 


smell of rum and honey. 


Step 4: Once the crockpot is 
done working its magic, drain 
the liquid and shred your chicken 
breasts with a fork. 


Step 5: Cover your chicken in 
your favourite barbecue sauce to 
balance out the sweetness. 


Though it may take time and use 
a fair bit of that rum you love so 
much, this is a great recipe that is 
full of flavour and low on overhead 
cost. Enjoy your sweet barbecue 
chicken! 


iner things 


Basic Bitches 


This is for you. Yes, you. You, 
in your plaid button down and 
leggings, with that master- 
ful line of liquid black above 
your Volume-Express lashes. 
You, who spend thirty minutes 
in the morning trying to look 
like you just woke up, have at 
least one tattoo, and watched 
Fifty Shades of Grey—but only 
because your friends wanted 
to. 

The haters are going to try 
7 tell you that you're ordi- 


nary and_un-cultured—that 
you hop on every bandwagon 
within twerking distance and 
have nothing of value to offer 
because let’s face it, you're a 
Basic Bitch. But I’m here to tell 
you they’re wrong. 

So what if you think The 
Lumineers are Indie? Or that 
you own 12 pairs of Lululemon 
pants? Who cares that you take 
a post-workout swelfie after 
every stint on the elliptical? 
Or that you reward yourself 
with a grande non-fat, no whip, 
pumpkin-spice latte after- 
ward because gosh-darnit you 
deserve it? 


\ 

Liking popular things doesn’t 
make you less interesting— 
because despite what people 
may try to make you think, 
your music and fashion tastes 
don’t define you. 

Cheers to the Basics. You just 
do you. 


The Finer Things is a semi- 
regular feature in which Gateway 
pop culture pundits point to a 
particularly relevant or preten- 
tious example of art celebrating 
it for all of its subjective merit. 
The opinions reflected by Lisa 
Zobo do not necessairly represent 
those of The Gateway. We may or 
may not condone the majority of 
these actions. We're looking at 
you Zobo. 


Periscope 


COST > Free 
PLATFORM 


iPhone, Android 


Z 
‘ 
world. 
The app definitely has 
some weird moments 


because of how free it is, 
tons of financial schemes, 
occasional nudity and vari- 
ous cringe worthy moments 
but that’s what makes the 
app so great it allows you to 
get an unfiltered look into 
anyones world. 


I've spent hours on 
Periscope commenting on 
complete strangers live 


streams and that’s what 


Periscope __ brings 


live 


makes it so different from 
any social media platform, 
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streaming capabilities 
to anyone with a Twitter 
account brave enough to 
expose their unique experi- 
ence for the entire world to 
see. With the click of three 
buttons you can see life 
through the eyes of a Saudi 
Prince, a French radio host, 
or a South Korean teenager. 

The interface is simple 
and easy to use, a map of 
the world with circles indi- 
cating where people are live 
streaming from, click on 
the feed and you enter their 


complete interaction with 
people you would other- 
wise never meet is encour- 
aged and made easy. If you 
aren't live streaming yet 
you should be. 


Dat App is a semi-regu- 
lar feature exploring the 
potential alternatives to 
chat roluette. We cannot 
guarentee that there won't 
be any erect penis, plas- 
tic fetishes, or generally 
creepy ass people while you 
Periscope 
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City and Colour 
If I Should Go Before You 


Dine Alone Records 
cityandcolour.com 


Rachael Phillips 
ARTS & CULTURE WRITER 


If you listened to City and Colour’s If I 
Should Go Before You expecting something 
similar to all other City and Colour albums, 
you wouldn't be wrong, but you might be 
pleasantly surprised. The new album boasts 


ALBUM REVIEW 


eleven gorgeous tracks, each demonstrat- 
ing an absolute break-through in the band’s 
already memorable sound. Perhaps most of 
the similarity between this album and his 
older stuff comes from Dallas Green's dis- 


Majical Cloudz 
Are You Alone? 


Matador 
Are You Hone? 


Sam Beetham 
ARTS & CULTURE WRITER 


majicalcloudz.com 


Are You Alone? is the third studio album by 
Canadian indie pop duo Majical Cloudz. 
They clearly emphasize their own aesthetic, 
consisting of layers of ambient synths, mini- 
mal drums and Devon Welsh’s singsong 


baritone,which prominently guides the listen- 
er through his own longing and heartbreak. 

Are You Alone? features a somber collection 
of electronic ballads detailing a relationship 
on decline. Opening track “Disappeared,” 


tinct voice, but that’s about it. Listeners of If 
I Should Go Before You are welcomed with the 
(unheard of in the world of City and Colour) 
nine-minute opener “Woman,” an ambient 
track featuring sounds of psychedelic and 
progressive rock and resounding guitar so- 
los. Green continues to explore full-band 
sounds throughout the album, providing a 
seemingly more complex and buoyant track 
list than anything previously done by City 
and Colour. 

One of the greatest surprises on If I Should 
Go Before You is middle track “Killing Time,” 
with guitar work that’s both funky and 
sporadic with smooth vocals that elegantly 
prove why Dallas Green is one of today’s 


features gentle plucked chords and airy pads 
which creates a sparse, melancholic atmo- 
sphere that maintains throughout the entire- 
ty of this record. The album’s titular track’s 
organ and rhythmically pulsating drums 
makes for the group’s most dynamic effort. 
Unfortunately, the rest of the album remains 
rather static. 

Majical Cloudz’ aesthetic becomes central 
to the album, as opposed to interesting song- 
writing. While some tracks achieve greatness 
through the formula, such as “Downtown,” 
which by far has one of the best instrumen- 
tals here, others become bland and fade away 
into the rest of the record. The synths and 
drums rarely navigate into new sonic terri- 
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Jason Timmons 
ARTS & CULTURE STAFF = @JOURNOPHOBIC 


Grandtheft 
Quit This City 
Pirate Blend Records 
soundcloud.com/grandthett 


The music world is saturated with talented 
artists, limitless skill and dedication exist 
in the hearts of young people all fighting for 
their chance to make it big and share their 


craft with the world. In today’s digitally 
driven world, the chance for artists to share 
a piece of themselves with the world is ten- 
fold; anyone with enough drive can make 


themselves known to the greater music 
community with just a few simple clicks. 

Talented new artists are so ubiquitous that 
its oftentimes too easy for extra talented 
individuals to fall through the cracks with- 
out getting the recognition they deserve. 
Grandtheft is one such new artist. His debut 
EP Quit This City, shows Grandtheft arriving 
on the scene ready to show the world ex- 
actly who he is: a genre-bending DJ with the 
enough talent to attract features way above 
his pay grade. 

Every track on Quit This City follows a dif- 
ferent stylistic direction. From the house- 
inspired “Hold On” to the socially conscious 
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Kieran Chrysler 
MANAGING EDITOR = @CHRYSLERRR 


It’s no question that CHVRCHES had a lot to 
live up to after their critically-acclaimed first 
album The Bones of What You Believe. After 
being hyped up by the internet and receiv- 


ing great reviews across the board, it seemed 
that the band managed to bring stadium pop 
out of it’s vapid connotations and into a more 
sophisticated musical palate. Every Open Eye, 


the band’s sophomore record, keeps the ac- 
cessible nature of their music, while refining 
and pulling sophistication out of their signa- 
ture 80’s-influenced synthpop. 

Keeping with the borderline 80s synths and 
tracks dedicated mostly to love (or lack there- 
of) of their first work, CHVRCHES don't stray 
far from their musical niche. Why fix what 
isn't broken? But even with their innate tal- 
ent, they still managed to capitalize on their 
strengths, and use them to grow for their sec- 
ond record. Most notably, they stripped back 
their signature electronics that accompany 
vocalist Lauren Mayberry’s impressive range. 
Iain Cook and Martin Doherty dial back the 


favourite troubadours. The classic City and 
Colour acoustic sound hasn't been dumped, 
but instead was completely expanded upon. 
Tunes like “If I Should Go Before You” and 
“Map Of the World” demonstrate Green's de- 
cision to revamp the band’s sound, mixing 
the beloved City and Colour acoustics with 
full, dazzling changes—the refreshing rich- 
ness and strangely upbeat tempo of the new 
tracks are only a couple of the deviations 
that Green made from some of his older 
work. 

Dallas Green has evidently been struck 
with inspiration, and City and Colour’s 
If I Should Go Before You successfully and 
brightly displays it. 


tories, resulting in very few unique musical 
moments. The subject matter itself is rather 
one-dimensional too, exploring the singer’s 
emotions and insecurities and not much else. 
As break-up song flows into break-up song, 
any intimacy the group may have developed 
is worn down by each track hitting the exact 
same notes. 

On the song “Change”, Welsh repeatedly 
states, “I am feeling change,” however, the 
listener may not share that sentiment. This 
album would be best paired with a failing 
long-term relationship for the objectives of 
the album to achieve its potential. Otherwise, 
Are You Alone? remains rather soft, static and 
otherwise boring. 


reggae track “Politics,” Grandtheft repeat- 
edly proves that he is unrestricted by the 
bounds of conventional genre. 

Some may say that Grandtheft spreads 
himself too thin on this album, trying to 
check all the boxes for appealing genres, 
but it can be argued that he does so with 
such meticulousness that he manages to 
spread himself thin without completely 
disappearing between the wide expanses of 
genres he explores. Whether you're in the 
mood for a down-tempo background song 
for your next party or a pounding trap beat, 
Grandtheft will have you covered with Quit 
This City. 


synths and samples to a less-frenzied back- 
drop to Mayberry’s voice. She isn’t drowned 
out behind sweeping keyboards like she had 
been in the past, probably the smartest move 
the band has made. When you have a pop star 
who can actually sing, don’t hide them behind 
overproduced stadium pop. 

Every Open Eye keeps the synthpop that 
made CHVRCHES into the indie-scene heavy- 
weights they are today. But with a dialled back 
sound that puts more focus on Mayberry’s 
powerhouse vocals, they manage to main- 
tainin their signature sound, while adding 
sophistication and a more refined nature to 
their music. 
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This summer MacEwan srad Terrian i is coming toa festival near you 


Raylene Lung 
ARTS & CULTURE WRITER 


As most post-grads tend to do at 
the age of eighteen, Teresa Dza- 
vik, who goes by the stage name 
Terrian, came to the University of 
Alberta to study general arts. Not 
even a semester later, she realized 
she was travelling down the wrong 
path. “It was just a downward spi- 
ral from there,” says Dzavik, who 
realized that if she wasn't studying 
music, there was no point. 
However, there was a light at the 
end of the tunnel. While here, Dza- 
vik attended her first EDM show at 
the Starlite Room in 2010: it was a 
Doctor P show and she witnessed 
the blossoming dub step scene and 


her thoughts began to shift. 

“That night changed my life and 
that’s kind of when I realized that 
I wanted to find a way to mix that 
kind of music with the pop music 
that I was more skilled at writing,“ 
she recounts. 

Her journey began and her 
music inspirations continued to 
expand across multiple genres. 
On the electronic side of things, 
Dzavik looked to influences such 
as Sigma and drum-bass produc- 
ers like Metrik. Dzavik has greatly 
modeled her musical style after the 
U.K. artist Katy B, who manages to 
seamlessly blend a mix of house, 
dubstep and U.K. garage together 
with a pop ambiance. 

After parting ways with the 


Univeristy of Alberta, Teresa 
entered the music program at 
Grant MacEwan, a diploma that 
was primarily jazz-focused. But 
without it, Dzavik claims she would 
not be where she is now, vocally. 
“That's where it benefited me the 
most,” she explains, “I got to learn 
about the chords and theory that I 
would have needed to know.” She 
went on to praise the professional- 
ism, saying that she never played 
witha band or started music groups 
without studying in the program. 
After gigging during and at 
school, she felt the need to extend 
her musical arms and start to per- 
form outside of school. 
“I had to do that before I gradu- 
ated or else I might not ever doit... 


people graduate, and never end up 
performing again. You have to do it 
while you're in that musical setting 
or you might not get that motiva- 
tion back.” Her wise words lead to 
her wise decision to do just that. 

Once she graduated, without 
wasting a second of time, she re- 
leased her debut self-titled E.P. 
on the very last day of her school 
career. And she did it all indepen- 
dently. 
“It’s hard when you're doing it as a 
solo artist ... it is solely my project 
and my responsibility,” Dzavik says. 
“It’s hard to find ways to branch out 
and get more people to listen.” 

But Dzavik got people to listen. 
After playing several shows in 
Edmonton, she adopted her stage 


name Terrian and made her 
festival debut at Astral Harvest 
this past summer, while also 
playing a number of other of other 
shows, a big turning point came 
playing the Phantasm festival in 
Saskatchewan. 

“IT was there by myself, I drove 
there by myself and it was just a 
very liberating moment. I got to do 
everything on my own and I had to 
set up everything on my own,” she 
says. 

As for next summer? Dzavik 
plans on playing at least five fes- 
tivals as well as releasing another 
single. It’s evident that there are 
big things ahead for this passionate 
young woman, as she isn’t wasting 
a second of potential stardom. 
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The Original 1978 Film 


HALIOWIEEN 


Garneau 
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for all 


Halloween Carnival 
Prizes & Games 
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6pm 


GTWY.CA 


students with 


Luu: metro 
Yaa: cinema 


Each year, APIRG provides 
approx $30 000 in direct grants, 
PLUS in-kind services, support 


and support to student groups, 
events and projects that create 


positive social change. 


AP!RG 


dedicated fee opt-out 


period 


September 16 - October 30, 2015 


This is made possible by undergraduate students who 
pay $3.44 (full time) or $1.72 (part time) per term. 


YOU CAN OPT OUT OF THESE FEES. 
info: apirg.org /opt-out 
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ONE GIANT LEAP The NWHLis the first ever professional women’s hockey league. 


SUPPLIED 


The dawn of a new era in women’s hockey 


With the inception of the NWHL, women finally have the ability to play professional hockey — but will the league be a lasting success? 


Jamie Sarkonak 
STAFF REPORTER = @SWAGONAK 


The newly-started National Wom- 
en’s Hockey league had its very first 
games last weekend, marking the 
first hockey game in which women 
are paid to play the sport at a profes- 
sional level. Currently, other wom- 
en’s hockey leagues do exist, such 
as the Canadian Women’s Hockey 
League (CWHL), but players aren't 
paid. The NWHL, mainly through 
sponsorship deals, pays its players; 
average salary is $10,000 a year, with 
top players earning around $25,000. 

Four teams faced off for the first 
time on October 11 — the Boston 
Pride, the Buffalo Beauts, the New 
York Riveters, and the Connecticut 
Whale. The teams are scheduled for 
18 games to be played from now to 
February. This season is a start, but 
in the sporting community, opinions 
vary as to whether they'll continue to 
face off for years to come. 


Optimism: 

In Pandas hockey, news of a paid 
league for women is met with a 
sense of optimism — “controlled 
optimism,” in the words of head 
coach Howie Draper. In his 19 years 
of coaching, there has always been 
sentiment towards setting up a pro- 
fessional women’s hockey league. 
Finally a pro league exists, but the 
NWHL is still very new, so a lot of 
Pandas still aren’t considering hock- 
ey as a viable career option. There 
are a few, which shows things are 
starting to change, Draper said. 

“Five years ago, (players) wouldn't 
have even considered continuing 
their hockey careers,” Draper said. 

Like in men’s hockey, few players 
have the ability to make Canada’s na- 
tional team. A lot of men who don’t 
reach that level can still play in the 
NHL. Women who don’t make the 
national team usually don’t have 
that option — so a lot of university 
level players will move on to having 
a family and career outside of hock- 
ey, Draper said. With the NWHL, 
there’s optimism that players will be 
able to continue their hockey careers 
while making a living, Draper said. 
Though current pro players are being 
paid minimal amounts, it’s a start, 


he said. 

Starting with small salaries is typi- 
cal of early pro sport — in the early 
days of the NHL and the CFL, play- 
ers had to have second jobs in the 
off-season. Women’s hockey is in a 
similar place, still in its infancy as a 
pro sport, Draper said. Though wom- 
en in the NWHL aren't being paid 
enough live exclusively off of their 
salaries right now, hopefully that’s 
where the sport will go in the future, 
Draper said. 

Players in hockey’s early days par- 
ticipated for the love of the sport — to 
experience the game and the com- 
pletive value that came with it. Back 
then they were barely equipped, and 
the physical force that is seen in to- 
day’s NHL wasn’t there. For those 
reasons, female hockey is hockey in 
its purest sense, Draper said. 


“I like to think that 
female hockey is the 
essence of what hockey 
should be, and what it 
started off as.” 


HOWIE DRAPER 
U OF A PANDAS HOCKEY COACH 


“I think this male-dominated sport 
needs to approach (women’s hockey) 
and see it for what it is,” he said. 
“When and how that domino falls is 
the question. And maybe this is the 
start of it.” 

The women’s game is much dif: 
ferent from the men’s game, Draper 
said. Big differences show up in the 
rulebook: women’s hockey doesn’t 
allow body checking and fights. A lot 
ofhockey fans fail to see the relevance 
of female hockey for this reason, he 
said. Women’s hockey doesn’t have 
the same level of physicality and in- 
timidation. 

The NWHL and the CWHL both 
have a very high level of hockey, as 
their players are coming from na- 
tional teams from across the world, 
Draper said. 

“Female hockey and male hockey 
is kind of like comparing apples to 
oranges,” Draper said. “The female 
hockey game is a great game if you 
can separate yourself from this im- 


age of what hockey should be. And 
the majority of fans can’t separate 
themselves from the male game.” 

“T like to think that female hockey 
is the essence of what hockey should 
be, and what it started offas,” Draper 
said. “It’s finesse, it’s more wide- 
open ... Females play it because they 
love playing it.” 

The growth in female hockey is 
progressing in leaps and bounds, 
Draper said. However, there needs 
to be a step between the university 
level and the national level. For ath- 
letes that aren’t strong enough to 
make the national team, the possi- 
bility of playing pro could help them 
find more motivation as they move 
through their university careers. 

A pro league is something to work 
towards in your university career, 
Pandas goaltender Lindsey Post said. 
In the past, players in women’s hock- 
ey either make the national team or 
they don’t — and a lot of them don't, 
she said. 

“I never expected to have a career 
as a hockey player, I just did it be- 
cause it was fun,” Post said. “I always 
liked it for the sake of the game.” 

Playing pro would bea “really cool” 
experience out of university, but it 
would be questionable whether it 
would be feasible, Post said. The low- 
er salaries and the high amount of ef- 
fort required to play at that level are 
her main concerns — the current av- 
erage salary in the NWHL isn’t nearly 
enough to cover living, especially if 
you want to start a family, Post said. 

“That doesn’t make sense if you're 
30 or 40 years old,” she said. 

The biggest difference between 
men’s and women’s hockey is the 
amount of opportunities for play- 
ers, Post said. Females are pushed 
through the university stream of 
hockey, where they will play, but also 
get a degree and enter the workforce, 
she said. Males on the other hand 
are pushed through the competitive 
stream where they will try to make a 
career out of their hockey. 

“Asa female, you use hockey to get 
you a career through scholarships 
and school,” Post said. “For guys, 
(hockey) is a job.” 

Like many university students, 
Post isn’t entirely decided on what 
she wants to do after university. Her 


practicum at the end of her Bachelor 
of Arts in Recreation Sport might 
lead her to a career she loves, but she 
might also just stick with hockey, she 
said. 

“(Women’s hockey) is still great 
hockey,” Post said “I think (the big- 
ger promoters) just aren't giving it 
the attention it deserves.” 


Skepticism: 

Judy Davidson, Associate Profes- 
sor in the Faculty of Physical Educa- 
tion & Recreation, studies feminism 
in sport and predicts an NWHL will 
not last. 

The reason lies with society being 
patriarchal and capitalist, Davidson 
said. Advertising dollars are what 
keep pro sport alive, so they need 
consumers, but the predominant 
consumers of hockey are white, 
straight men, she said. In male dom- 
inated sports, the female rendition 
usually markets to the same target 
demographic. 


“| never expected 

to havea career asa 
hockey player, I just did it 
because it was fun.” 


LINDSAY POST 
U OF A PANDAS GOALIE 


Pro sports are driven by the sports- 
industrial complex, which has three 
components: the league, the mas- 
sive media contract and the consum- 
ers. The NWHL has a league, and still 
needs a major television contract. But 
it also needs a consumer base. The 
question for the NWHL is whether it 
will attract that consumer base that 
will pay for commodities that adver- 
tisers want to sell, she said. 

“For any professional hockey 
league to flourish, it’s imperative 
that they get a major television con- 
tract,” Davidson said. 

In the NWHL, different marketing 
of the sexes might be seen in promo- 
tional material. Players will likely be 
described as “dutiful mothers” and 
“good girls,” with their athleticism 
made secondary to their role in the 
family structure, Davidson said. 

Though there are more opportuni- 
ties for male athletes in pro sport, it’s 


still a rare and privileged position, 
Davidson said. The path to profes- 
sionalism is difficult for both men and 
women. 

One of the problems with having 
women play a sport defined by aggres- 
sive masculinity is that they don’t play 
with the same level of physical force, 
due to regulation. While this is good 
when it comes to matters of health, it 
shows the deep ways in which gender 
roles are imposed in sport, Davidson 
said. 

“(A woman’s league) will always be 
a derisive, secondary form ofthe sport 
because those who ‘play’ masculine 
sports must always be under the sign 
of erasure,” Davidson said. 

Women will play, but they will play 
according to rules that will allow them 
to appear as feminine. Those who 
don’t appear as feminine are not con- 
sidered “women” in the traditional 
sense, Davidson said. It would be un- 
attractive to the target consumer ifthe 
women in pro sport leagues were to be 
as physically aggressive, or “mascu- 
line” as in men’s leagues. 

The larger forces at play when it 
comes to pro sport all have to do with 
marketing. The NHL is able to sell it- 
self because ofits intrinsic hyper-mas- 
culinity, Davidson said. Players hit, 
fight, and can expect injury that may 
alter their facial features. With this 
as the established version of hockey 
most people know, women’s hockey 
is going to bea hard sell, she said. 

The NHL itself has a large number 
of players who are allowed to play de- 
spite having sexual assault charges. 
The NHL’s dismissive attitudes to- 
wards violence against women shows 
a deep misogyny, Davidson said. Al- 
lowing for these behaviors in hockey 
while trying to also sell a women’s 
game will be an interesting shift, she 
said. 

Looking at the history of women’s 
hockey in Canada, a very marginal, 
pro women’s hockey league can 
emerge, Davidson said. A lot of this 
is due to the changing face of the 
sport — Canada has avery successful 
national team with an established 
winning record. And, importantly, 
an established fanbase. Pro sports 
need massive fan bases that are will- 
ing to spend money and spectate, 
she said. 
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LONG ROAD TO THE TOP Nathan Filipek’s journey to success has been a long and winding one. 


MITCH SORENSEN 


Filipek finds success on track and gridiron 


Mitch Sorensen 
STAFF REPORTER ® @SONOFAMITCHH 


Though there was a time when it 
might have looked like he was never 
going to take the field in CIS athlet- 
ics, Nathan Filipek was determined 
to compete at the highest level. 

Filipek is not only a wide receiver 
for the Golden Bears football team, 
but also a decorated pole-vaulter 
when track and field season comes 
around. Averaging 22.2 all-pur- 
pose yards per game this season in 
football, the fourth-year Sciences 
student also boasts a personal best 
pole vault of 5.00 metres. 

Growing up in Langley, B.C., 
Filipek recalls developing a love for 
football from a very young age. 

“My parents were both football 
fans, so they always had it on the 
TV,” said Filipek. “I wanted to 
play from the time I was six, but 
they wouldn't let me until I turned 
eight.” 

Though this talent on the grid- 
iron was developed throughout 
his youth, he came to track and 
field only in Grade 10. Injured and 
unable to play rugby, Filipek said 
he came to track practice because 
throwing the javelin “sounded su- 
per cool.” Where pole vault was 
concerned, however, the story is 
even more down to chance. 

“One of my track teammates said 
that his life goal was to do a back- 
flip,” said Filipek. “I hopped up and 
did one right there. My coach saw, 
then looked at me and said ‘I've got 
a plan for you.” 

After high school, Filipek moved 
to Vancouver Island to attend the 
University of Victoria. Having no 
other plan in mind than to attend 
university, Filipek played junior 
football and participated in club 


pole vault, as UVic had no var- 
sity programs. After a few years, 
it looked like Filipek’s academic 
and athletic careers may have been 
over. 

“(My time at UVic] was a mess, 
really,” said Filipek. “I ended up 
being dead broke and moving back 
to the lower mainland, just trying 
to make enough money to move 
somewhere.” 

In his years at UVic and the lim- 
bo that followed, Filipek said he 
maintained a dialogue with U of A 
pole vault coach Cory Choma. Af- 
ter scraping together the funds he 
needed to live for a few months, Fil- 
ipek packed up his car and moved 
to Edmonton. 

“I came here knowing that I 
wanted to go back to school,” said 
Filipek. “I had no plan, no money, 
and didn’t know anyone, but I knew 
pole vault was a way into school.” 

Arriving in July 2012, Filipek 
worked construction through sum- 
mer and winter vacation to pay his 
bills. Eventually making it onto the 
track and football teams, Filipek 
credits sports for keeping him go- 
ing through whatever tough times 
he had. 

“I moved here with the goal of 
playing both sports, and that’s 
what keeps me focused when I’m 
working long hours or studying for 
exams,” Filipek said. “Athletics is 
what brought me here, and it’s still 
the end goal I keep in sight.” 

Though Filipek is only in his 
fourth year of CIS eligibility, he will 
exceed the age limit for CIS football 
after this season. In terms of what 
he sees for the future of the pro- 
gram, Filipek has high hopes. 

“Being a part of a team that 
has been on the edge of winning 
so many games, and goes out 


ROB HISOP 


believing every game is winnable 
has been spectacular,” Filipek said. 


“Tm glad I get to help pull the team | ~ | 


in that positive direction.” 

According to Filipek, playing on 
the football team also helps him 
focus for track season. While he 
trains for football, his rivals train 
track year-round. This helps him 
hit the ground running from the 
first day of track training. 

“The second I get to track prac- 
tice, I’m behind, andI know I’m be- 
hind,” Filipek said. “I have to make 
sure all the focus and work is there 
on day one.” 

As the defending CIS silver med- 
allist in pole vault, Filipek has his 
sights set on beating longtime 
friend and competitor David Mckay 
of York University, last year’s CIS 
champion. 

“We've faced off a lot, and on 
most occasions, he’s won,” Filipek 
said. “So I'd really like to take him 
down this year. 

Whether it be the five seconds it 
takes to run a football play, or the 
time he spends in pole vault, Fili- 
pek says the desire to get better is 
common to both sports. 

“I wasn’t born to be a football 
player, but I’ve worked my way to 
hold my own on the field,” said Fili- 
pek. “It’s the same with track, you 
can never be stagnant as an athlete 
and ‘just okay’ with the level you're 
at.” 

Whatever he may have fought 
through or given up to play high- 
level sports, Filipek says he has no 
regrets. 

“The day of my first football game 
last year, I couldn't believe it,” Fili- 
pek said. “I was just overwhelmed 
with happiness the whole day. It 
costs you a lot, but it’s worth it in 
the end.” 
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CJ VOLLEYBALL 


HOME OPENER WEEKEND 


} vs TRU WOLFPACK 
6:00pm FRIDAY 7:30pm 


6:30pm SATURDAY 5:00pm 
SAVILLE COMMUNITY SPORTS CENTRE 


FRIDAY | CHAMPIONSHIP BANNER RAISING 
__ GOLDEN BEARS WILL RAISE THEIR CIS BANNER PRIOR TO GAME TIME __ 
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~~ FRIDAY | RALLY TOWEL NIGHT 


FREE RALLY TOWEL TO THE FIRST 400 FANS! 


SATURDAY | FAMILY NIGHT 
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CJHOCKEY 


vs REGINA COUGARS 
FRIDAY | 7:00 PM 


SATURDAY | 2:00 PM 
CLARE DRAKE ARENA 


(@BEARSANDPANDAS 


For advanced tickets and information 


call 780.492.BEAR or 780.451.8000 
www.bears.ualberta.ca 


UofA 
Students 
get FREE 
admission to 
Conference 
Home Games 


*Valid ONEcard must be presented 
at the gate upon entry to the event. 
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After a slow start, the Pandas soccer team is rounding into form head- 
ing into the final four games of the season. They extended their winning 
streak to four games this past weekend, posting a pair of shutout wins over 
the University of Northern British Columbia Timberwolves — a 4-0 win on 
Saturday, and a1-o win on Sunday. Kristen Livingstone scoreda hat trickin 
the 4-0 victory, with Julia Ignacio adding a goal for good measure. 

The Sunday game was a more closely contested affair, with fifth year for- 
ward Jesse Candlish netting the only goal of the match, offa rebound from 
the Timberwolves’ keeper. The Pandas now sit above the .500 mark for the 
first time since the season’s opening week, and will look to continue their 
strong play and make a push for a playoff spot with matchups against the 
Saskatchewan Huskies and Regina Cougars this weekend. - Zach Borutski 


The Bears soccer team stayed hot over the weekend, securing a 3-0 win 
against their cross-town rivals, the MacEwan Griffins at Jasper Place 
field on Saturday. The scoring started early, as rookie Niko Cuglietta 
scored inthe 17th minute to give the Bears an early advantage. The away 
team controlled the play for the majority of the game, as the Bears fired 
18 shots, with 11 reaching the target, while the Griffins only had four, 
with Bears keeper Connor James only having to make two saves the 
entire match, as he was able to record his third clean sheet of the year. 
Tolu Esan and Shamit Shome also scored in the match, bringing both 
of their season goal totals to six so far this year — a figure that has them 
tied for second in the league. The Bears now sit alone atop the prairie 
division with a 7-1 record, and will look to keep the momentum rolling 
as they face the Calgary Dinos and Mount Royal Cougars this upcoming 


football 
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After the Thanksgiving bye week, the Bears football team gets back at it 
this weekend, with a rematch against the UBC Thunderbirds, who won 
their last meeting 39-21. After starting the season 2-0, the Bears have faced 
struggles on both defence and offence, suffering from the inability to stop 
other teams from scoring, and also failing to put up points in key situa- 
tions. 

During their losing streak, the Bears have failed to hold the opposition 
under 30 points, including giving up a CIS record 80 points to the Calgary 
Dinos in week three. The Bears will certainly have an easier time win- 
ning if they can contain Thunderbirds’ quarterback Michael O’Connor, 
who threw for 203 yards and two touchdowns in last week’s meeting. The 
Bears are currently inatie for third in Canada West with the Saskatchewan 
Huskies, while the Thunderbirds are tied for second with the Manitoba 
Bisons, meaning this rematch will have major playoff implications for 
both teams. - Zach Borutski 


THUNDERBIRDS 


AND WE'RE OFF! Bears hockey started their season this past weekend, seeking a third straight CIS title. 
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KEVIN SCHENK 


Hockey Bears split opening games 


Zach Borutski 
SPORTS EDITOR = @ZACHSPRETTYCOOL 


The Bears hockey team started its 
search for a third consecutive na- 
tional title this past weekend, split- 
ting their opening games against 
the Lethbridge Pronghorns, win- 
ning 2-0 on Friday and losing 3-2 
in double overtime the following 
night. 

Friday night’s opener was a low 
scoring affair, with both teams un- 
able to find the net through the first 
two periods, but with the Bears 
holding the overall shot advantage, 
20-16. 

Both Pronghorns goalie Dylan 
Tait and his counterpart Luke Sie- 
mens stood tall, with Tait especial- 
ly making some excellent saves to 
keep his team in the game. 

Bears head coach Serge Lajoie 
said his team took a little while to 
find their footing in the first game. 

“It took a while to find our groove 
and get going,” Lajoie said. 

“We're still in the early stages of 
figuring out what kind of team we 
are.” 

The Bears broke through in the 
third period, with Jordan Hickmott 
beating Tait through a screen to put 
his team up one. 

After that, the Bears were able 
to play solid shutdown defense, 
killing a penalty and holding the 
Pronghorns at bay, with Riley Keis- 
er adding an empty net goal with 
under a minute left, making the 
final 2-0. 

Lajoie thought his team’s effort 
improved over the course of the 


game. 

“Every period we got stronger 
and stronger,” Lajoie said. 

The second game was a differ- 
ent story, with the Bears dominat- 
ing the game, firing 53 shots at the 
Pronghorns’ net, but ultimately 
falling short ofa victory. 

The Bears were able to jump out 
to a first period lead on Saturday, 
with captain Kruise Reddick jump- 
ing on a loose puck in the crease 
and putting it home, staking his 
team toa 1-0 lead. 


‘‘We’re still in the early 
stages of figuring out 
what kind of team we 

are.” 


SERGE LAJOIE 
BEARS HOCKEY COACH 


After getting a goal from Rhett 
Rachinski to put them up 2-0, the 
Bears stumbled, and allowed the 
Pronghorns to claw their way back 
into the game. Goals from Ryon 
Moser and Tim Campbell evened 
the score heading into the third. 
Excellent play from Tait kept the 
score level, and the game headed to 
overtime. 

Tait continued to stand on his 
head during the overtime period, 
stopping all 17 shots the Bears di- 
rected his way. The Pronghorns 
managed only five shots in that 
same period. 

A fluke play in the second 
overtime ended up giving the 
Pronghorns the win. The puck 


ic 


was cleared from the Pronghorns 
end, with both the Pronghorns’ 
Campbell and the Bears’ Siemens 
racing towards the puck. Campbell 
was able to win the race, and 
easily deposited the puck into the 
yawning cage, giving his team a 
victory. 

Despite the loss, Lajoie praised 
his team’s effort during the game. 

“When you asses the perfor- 
mance of our guys, I could not cri- 
tique the effort,” Lajoie said. 

“Sometimes you run into a hot 
goalie... and that was the differ- 
ence between us getting only one 
point of a possible two.” 

The Pronghorns have finished 
at the bottom of the Canada West 
standings the past two years, but 
played the Bears tough all week- 
end. Lajoie spoke about the fact 
that there is no such thing as an 
easy win in Canada West. 

“From a coach’s standpoint, I’m 
happy with a tough weekend, it 
shows that attention to detail is im- 
portant,” Lajoie said. “The reality 
is, we get everybody’s best game.” 

Lajoie said he was very comple- 
mentary of the Pronghorns'’ perfor- 
mance over the weekend as well. 

“They're a hard working team,” 
Lajoie said. “The nature of both 
games allowed them to stay disci- 
plined within their structure.” 

The Bears will now take to the 
road to face the Regina Cougars, 
who split their opening games 
against the Manitoba Bisons, while 
the Pronghorns will look to build 
on their win when they take on the 
Saskatchewan Huskies. 
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Pandas v-ball major threat this year 


Mitch Sorensen 
STAFF REPORTER ® @SONOFAMITCHH 


Last Season: The Pandas were 
looking to have a breakout season, 
as they had spent the past few years 
rebuilding a strong program in the 
highly competitive Canada West 
conference. After finishing the sea- 
son at 19-5 and atop the CIS Top 10 
Rankings, the Pandas looked like 
they were preparing to make a deep 
run into playoffs. 

After a hotly contested 3-2 vic- 
tory over the UBC Thunderbirds in 
Canada West quarters, the Pandas 
jumped out to a 2-0 lead in the finals 
against Trinity Western. It was not 
to be, however, and the Spartans 
clawed back into the match, eventu- 
ally coming from behind to win 3-2 

Still having won a spot in the CIS 
tournament, the Pandas were look- 
ing to avenge their loss. Demolish- 
ing Ottawa 3-0 in quarters and out- 
lasting Toronto 3-2 in the semis, the 
Pandas set up a rematch with the 
Spartans for the CIS championship. 
However, déja vu reared it’s ugly 
head, as the Pandas fell in five sets 
again. 

This Season: Having established 
themselves as championship con- 
tenders, look for the Pandas to as- 
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sert this position early and often 
throughout the season. Head Coach 
Laurie Eisler has a squad she can be 
confident in, regardless of the game 
situation, and should expect to be 
in the hunt for CIS and Canada West 
glory. 

Though it has lost several starters 
from last season, the Pandas offence 
is still a consistent, driving system 
spread through all the players. Look 
for outside hitters like Meg Casault 
to lead the charge, but don’t be sur- 
prised if the Pandas have multiple 
hitters with double-digit kills on a 
consistent basis. 

In addition to their strong 
offense, the Pandas boast one of 
the best defenses in Canada. Led 
by fifth-year libero Jessie Niles, the 
Pandas have a strong passing game, 
as well as airtight serve reception 
and blocking. 

None of the games on the Pandas 
regular season calendar are big- 
ger than their January 8th and 9th 
matchups with Trinity Western. 
Look for the Pandas to avenge their 
two heartbreaking losses and assert 
their dominance in what is becom- 
ing the premiere rivalry in CIS wom- 
en's volleyball. 

Key Players: After several strong 
classes of young players, Eisler fi- 
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PANDA PRIDE The Pandas are looking to contend. ROLLIN FU 


nally has a championship-hardened 
team to put on the court. Inexperi- 
ence is no longer an excuse in 2015- 
16, look to the Pandas to play like a 
championship team right out of the 
gate. 

Fourth-year outsides Casault and 
Kacey Otto will lead the team on of- 
fense, as Casault will look to repeat 
a 2014-15 season that saw her finish 
as a Canada West first-team all-star. 

Niles will also be called on to 
shoulder much of the defensive 
burden, as her 358 digs last year 
were good for fifth in the nation last 
year. Look for her to have a world- 
beating season in her final year of 
eligibility. 

Most missed of all the non-re- 
turnee Pandas will be 6’4” middle 
Dione Lang. Lang, who played her 
fifth year of CIS volleyball last year, 
was an incredibly efficient attacker 
and absolute force on the block. As 
Pandas captain last year, her leader- 
ship will be missed. 

Season pPrediction: The Pan- 
das should be disappointed with 
anything but a Canada West finals 
appearance. They have no more 
excuses of inexperience to fall back 
on. In terms of CIS, anything less 
than a trip to the semifinals should 
be taken as a bitter disappointment 


Volley Bears looking for CIS three-peat 


Mitch Sorensen 
STAFF REPORTER = @SONOFAMITCHH 


Last Season: The Golden Bears 
came into last year as defending 
CIS and Canada West champions, 
and the premiere men’s volleyball 
program in Canada. After blazing 
to a 15-0 start to the season, the 
Bears slowed after the winter break 
and finished with a 21-3 record. 

Any inconsistencies in play van- 
ished in Canada West Finals, as 
the Bears held firm on their home 
court, victorious against UBC in 
the semis and Trinity Western in 
the final by identical scores of 3-1. 

Incredibly, the CIS Champion- 
ship saw the Bears look even more 
dominant, as they demolished Wa- 
terloo in the quarterfinal, Dalhou- 
sie in the semi, and Trinity West- 
ern in the final, all in straight sets. 

This Season: As back-to-back 
CIS and Canada West champs, the 
Volley Bears come in to the season 
as favorites to bring the Chrysan- 
thou Trophy back to Edmonton. 
With only two players departing 
from last year’s squad, anything 
less than a three-peat will be a dis- 
appointment for the Bears. 

The Bears’ greatest strength re- 
mains their depth. With scoring 
threats at all positions, look for 
setter Brett Walsh to spread the 
ball evenly throughout the season. 

With an average starting lineup 
height of over 6’5”, the Bears gave 
opposing teams fits all season long 
thanks to their stellar blocking. 
Led by middles Taylor Arnett and 


John Goranson, look for this team 
to own net play throughout the 
year. 

The premiere matchup in the 
regular season will come on the 
weekend of January 8th and 9th, 
when the Bears will go head-to- 
head with their longtime rivals, 
the Trinity Western Spartans. 

Key Players: With his start- 
ing lineup remaining essentially 
unchanged, Coach Terry Dany- 
luk will have plenty of faith in his 
starting lineup. Senior leadership 
from Goranson as well as 2014-15 
CIS First team all-star left side Ry- 
ley Barnes complements a crop of 
younger talent, led by fourth-year 
Ryan Nickifor and second-year 
Alex McMullin. 

Barnes is coming off of a sea- 
son that saw him lead the nation 
in kills, with 376. Averaging 5.19 
points per set, Barnes was named 
a first team Canada West All-Star, 
as well as All-Star spots in both the 
CIS and Canada West Finals tour- 
naments. 

Fourth year outside hitter Ryan 
Nickifor will also be leaned on for 
a large portion of the offensive 
swings this year. The Sherwood 
Park native spent the summer cap- 
taining the Canadian National Ju- 
nior Team, and will look to bring 
that experience to this year’s Bears 
squad. 

As MVP at last year’s CIS and 
Canada West Championships, 
fourth-year setter and team cap- 
tain Walsh is not only the best set- 
ter in Canada, but one of its best 


players period. After a summer 
spent with the Canadian National 
B team, Walsh will look to better 
his world-beating 2014-15. With 
a scarcely believable, CIS all-time 
best 1,031 assists in regular sea- 
son play last year, there seems to 
be no ceiling for how good Walsh 
can actually get. 

Though the Bears only lost two 
players from last year’s cham- 
pionship squad, they will leave 
a hole in the leadership team of 
the Volley Bears. Right side Kevin 
Proudfoot is not returning for a 
fifth year, and his ballistic mis- 
sile of a right arm will be dearly 
missed. In addition, veteran set- 
ter Ian Cooper was lost to eligibil- 
ity. 

Season Prediction: In all hon- 
esty, it will be an immense dis- 
appointment if the Bear’s don’t 
bring the Tantramar and Chrysan- 
thou trophies back to Edmonton. 

They have enviable depth at 
all positions, and could probably 
make a deep run into playoffs 
with their second string on the 
court. In addition,the compara- 
tive strength of teams in Canada 
West conference means that their 
in-season competition will be on 
par with the victors in the OUA, 
RSEQ, and AUS divisions. 

Lastly, with Danyluk in his 23rd 
season, and retirement rumors 
afloat, look for the Bears to send 
him into retirement with style. 
The Golden Bears will three- 
peat as CIS and Canada West 
Champions. 


Apply Now 


STUDENT SCHOLARSHIPS 


Alumni Advantage 
Scholarship 
$2,500 


e GPA of 3.5 or higher 
is required 


e Student must have a 
parent, grandparent or 
great-grandparent who 
graduated from the U of A 


TD Insurance Meloche 
Monnex Leadership Award 
$1,000 


e Recognizes outstanding 
leadership in campus 
and/or community service 
and volunteerism 


e GPA of 2.0 or higher 
is required 


e Student must have a 
parent, grandparent or 
great-grandparent who 
graduated from the U of A 


Application Deadline: 
Oct. 30, 2015 (by 4:30 p.m.) 
alumni.ualberta.ca/scholarships 


Note: you must submit a separate form for 
each award. An original transcript from the 
Registrar's Office is required to apply. 
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Design & Production Editor | Email 
Adaire Beatty | production@gateway.ualberta.ca 


Phone | Twitter 
780.492.5168 | @adairejean 
Volunteer 


Diversions meetings every Thusrday at 3pm in SUB 3-04 


DESKTOP INK by Derek Shultz COOL GUY by Adaire Beatty 


STRAIGHT OUTTA STRATH-CO by Alex McPhee 


Jokes are no longer 
socially acceptable. 
There are only 

memes now. 


Haha, hey dude, want to 
hear a good joke- 


I QREw 4 
STRIP, ADATRE 
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Get Paid to Shop! 


Versions 


ALL THE COLOURS AT THE MARKET bySahaar Saadat Earn $28.00 per Hour 
Get Free Merchandise, Free Meals & More 


Call now! 


1-253-326-4179 


email: solutionproviders5 12@gmail.com 


Become a 
Diversions or 


Illustration 


Volunteer! 
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1 | YOUR MOM’S 
IN A SLUTTY 
NURSE COSTUME 


“RETRO CARPETED - 
: DANCE FLOOR: 


INCLUDES TRANSPORTATION TO AND 
zl FROM THE RANCH, PRIORITY ENTRANCE, 


VIP CARD, AND 1 PRE-PAID DRINK 
INCLUDES PRIORITY ENTRANCE ALBERT | | ROVE 
AND 1 PRE-PAID DRINK | | 


ener rainmens AVAILABLE ONLINE AT THERANCHROADHOUSE.COM 


—— | oo 


K A 3 FOR GUEST LIST OR PARTY BOOKINGS, TEXT OR CALL: 780.702.7295 6107 104 ST 


P= 
3) /theranchedmonton vw @ranchroadhouse uJ @theranchroadhouse theranchroadhouse.com 


